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EDITORS. 


We shall begin, the second or third week 
in November, a new serial story by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ** Our Folks at Po- 
ganuc.” This story is one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
admirable pictures of New England coun- 
try life, dramatic, pictorial, pathetic, full 
of that mysterious life principle which 
is the first condition of the highest art 
in every form of literature. The Christian 
Union will be sent to the first of January, 
1879, on receipt of the subscription price. 
For other features of the paper in 1877-8 
see our advertising columns, 


The death of ex-Gov. Morton of Indiana removes 
from the Senate Chamber a man who has been 
the subject alternately of over-praise and unjust 
criticism. He was a typical Western politician of 
the best type; he was not a statesman of the 
highest order. A statesman is a man of faith ; he 
believes in the power and final victory of moral 
ideas ; and he builds upon them, not wholly re- 
gardless of immediate results buat wholly un- 
deterred by the fear of immediate failure. This 
was the statesmanship of Burke in 1774, of Webs- 
ter in 1830, of Charles Sumner in 1856. Such a 
statesman Oliver P. Morton was not. He was a 
far more careful student of public opinion than 
of great principles; and had more faith in the 
power of a party than in that of an idea. The 
supremacy of a good organization always seemed 
to him more important than the supremacy of 
any particular plank in its platform. He came to 
the front in Indiana at a time and in a commun- 
ity where a greater man would have been less suc- 
cessful ; his marvelous organizing ability made a 
State, which was scarcely less divided in sentiment 
than Kentucky itself, one of the foremost in its war 
record; his intensive energy and his political faith 
in the final triumph of the Republican party crys- 
tallized into a splendid political organization the 


fluent sentiment of an inorganic body of men, who 
were almost as much afraid of negro immigration 
from the South as of secession itself, He did not 
hesitate to use Democratic tactics to beat the 
Democratic party, and moved the camps of soldiers 
in the state, with the skill of a general, to the 
points at which votes were most wanted ; but he 
saved the state from internecine strife, on the 
edge of which it hung for the first two years of 
the Civil War ; and he will be held ever in honor- 
able remembrance by the citizens of Indiana, who 
will not soon forget that it is to him they owe 
homes unsacked, cities unpillaged, farms undevas- 
tated, a state threatened with but happily never 
ravaged by war. Such a man is rarely able to 
comprehend promptly the transition from one €ra 
to another ; he uses public sentiment, he does not 
create it. Senator Morton will be forgotten; but 
history will never allow to grow dim in its pages 
the name of Governor Morton. 

Congress is fairly at its work, which is not at all 
to legislate for the country, but té afford topics 
for discussion by the press. The financial ques- 
tion it presents for debate in two forms; there is 
a motion to repeal the Resumption act—that is, 
to declare that the country has changed its mind 
and will not attempt to do what Secretary Sher- 
man says can easily be done—begin to pay its due 
bills by the 1st January, 1879; there is a bill to 
remonetize silver—that is, to provide payment of 
the national due-bills in a depreciated currency, 
which is not recognized as money by most other 
civilized nations, and is to-day really worth a little 
less in the market than a greenback. The present 
House possesses a majority in favor of both meas- 
ures; the first will hardly get through the Senate; 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that the second 
willbe stayed by the President’s veto. A vote in 


the House already taken indirectly on the propo- | 


sition to repeal the Resumption Act, when classi- 
fied by states, shows tolerably accurately the 


geographical divisions in public opinion on this | 


subject. All the New England States except Ver- 
mont, which is divided, and New York and New 
Jersey, favor resumption ; Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are about equally divided; the Western States 
are divided ; the Southern States are generally 
opposed to resumption, South Carolina, Louis- 
iana, Florida, alone dividing. The Pacific Coast 
believes in a gold basis. 


The appointment of Mr. John Welsh, of Phila- 
delphia, to the English mission, in response to the 
Pennsylvania politicians’ recommendation of Si- 
mon Cameron, was both a wise and a courageous 
thing to do. Since President Hayes appealed from 
the political factions in this State to the people, 
by inviting Mr. Evarts into his Cabinet, he has 
done no wiser or more courageous thing. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Senate, which found 
a cause to reject Mr. Dana for the same position, 
will find a reason for refusing to confirm Mr. 
Welsh. Exactly what may be the qualifications 
for a minister to the Court of St. James, in these 
days when all the correspondence can as well be 
done by telegraph, we do not know. If beauty 
is one, Mr. Welsh will do. Though over seventy 
years of age, he is described as ‘straight as an 
arrow, six feet high, spare and trim, and full of 
life and activity.” If a courtly bearing and an 
impressive mien is needed, that certainly is not 
lacking. If a knowledge of men and affairs, 
and a rare ability to deal with the one and con- 
duct the other, is a requisite, we know not where 
the President could have found more of this than 


in the man who was the real secret, or, at least, 
one of the chief secrets, of the success of the Cen- 
tennial. 


Two facts illustrate what is and what is not the 
political danger of the future. It is certainly not 
a danger of another war. A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati ‘‘ Gazette” shows that in the South 
there are 150,000 families more than producers, 
and at the North 500,000 producers without fam- 
lies; the population of the one section to the other 
is as 9 to 1; and the difference in values between 
the two sections is almost asgreat. For nine stal- 
wart men to tie one small boy up with ropes, for 
fear he will break out in a sudden attack upon 
them, is the very folly of fear. Per contra, the 
Speaker, in the organization of the House of 
Representatives, gives eighteen chairmanships to 
the South, fourteen to the Western and Middle 
States combined, and none to New England. This 
is a hint of the Democratic Southern policy, which 
has always found it for its interest to puy more 
for the solid support of the South than for a 
divided vote from the North. Political supremacy 
does not always go by majorities, even in a re- 
public. 


liance, of which some accounts are given else- 
where in our columns, are more than interesting 
facts, they are suggestive indications. Ecclesias- 
tical gatherings devoted largely to details of 
administrative business never have real'y satis- 
fied the gregarious instinct in the churches, and 
it is a thing to be thankful for that they are dis- 
covering and prosecuting a more excellent way. 
Neither of these bodies is ecclesiastical. The 
Evangelical Alliance represents the more conser- 
vative elements in the Evangelical churches ; the 
Church Congress was strictly Episcopalian ; but 


there was this in common in the two meetings: 


that neither acted, nor even expressed an opinion. 


_ The meetings were educative, not legislative ; they 


were for discussion, not for decision ; and in this 
fact lay their real value. If the Episcopal Con- 
gress had been debating a canon on amusements 
there could have been no variety of expression 
such as characterized Thursday evening’s session 
without serious danger of acerbity of feeling. 
But since no cne was arguing for a verdict no 
one grew heated with debate; the battle was 
fought with foils and drew no blood. The educa- 
tive influence of such a gathering is not confined 
to the audiences that are present. Such an elo- 
quent philippic as that against tie corruptions of 
the press from the Demosthenes of the Church 
Congress, the eloquent Asst. Bishop of Kentucky, 
will be repeated in fading ripples of thought and 
rhetoric from scores of pulpits and platforms by 
the clergymen who were present, and who will be 
indebted to this gathering not less for new im- 
pulses to truth and duty than for new conceptions 
respecting them. Let us by a/l means have less of 
Church Conventions and more of Church Con- 
gresses. The Episcopalians have set an example 
worthy to be followed by other denominations. 


While the Episcopalians in New York were dis- 
cussing such practical questions as the theater, 
the press, public charities, and the right treat- 
ment of the Indians, and the Evangelical Alliance 
was considering such themes as The Uses and 
Abuses of Denominationalism, Education, and 
Religion and Politics, the unbelievers—we believe 
they object to the term infidel —at Rochester, 
were organizing to rid the republic of the dread- 
ful incubus upon it of untaxed churches, chap- 
laincies, and Sunday laws. Our readers will find 
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a colorless report of the proceedings of this body 
of men for whom we desire to entertain due re- 
spect, but who really seem to us to be seared by 
the veriest nightmare that biliousness and indi- 
gestion ever inflicted upon human nature. We 
report their resolutions; we see no occasion to 
discuss them. 


The Church Congress in England did not by its 
deliberations promise as much for church har- 
mony as its chairman, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, promised for it in his optimist address. The 
debate on Church and State showed clearly the 
seriotisness of the division in the church itself 
respecting disestablishment; and the spirit which 
the Congress manifested toward the proposed 
opening of burial grounds to Dissenters bodes ill 
to the stability of an establishwent whose life 
depends upon a moderation which its most con- 
spicuous ecclesiastical leaders conspicuously lack. 
Three marked traits characterized the meeting of 
the Congregational Union: The great ability of 
the speeches and papers; the generous good-feeling 
not only within the body but towards their fellow- 
Christians outside of it; and the intense and tena- 
cious purpose of hostility to Church Establishment, 
and the confident expectation of its speedy over- 
throw. Dr. Newth’s suggestion is quite as applic- 
able to American as to English churches, and is 
well worthy of their most serious consideration. 
Reports of both meetings will be foand in our 
Religious News column. 


It is now semi-officially announced that the 
French ministry will resign and that a new one 
will be formed embracing the Conservative Re- 
publicans and perhaps representatives of the 
Constitutional Monarchists. M. MacMahon has 
accepted the alternative for the mere statement 
of which M. Gambetta was sentenced, and has 
concluded to submit to the expressed will of the 
people. The firm front presented by the Repub- 
lican party, the emphatic but very quiet indica- 
tions of its purpose to assert its rights and to 
maintain them by refusing appropriations to any 
administration that refused to carry out the popu- 
lar will, and the pretty evident disgust of the 
royalist cat whose paws have been badly singed 
in the elections only to get chestnuts for the Im- 
perialist ape, have all contributed to this result. 
Our paper goes to press before the official an- 
nouncement of the resignation has been made; 
but all signs are delusive if our next issue does 
not report the organization of a new and Con- 
servative Republican ministry. It is at least tol- 
erably evident that M. Mc}, ahon desires to retreat. 
It remains to be seen whether the victorious Re- 
publicans will have the wisdom to allow him to 
do so. 


The situation at both the seats of war in the 
East remains unchanged so far as concerns the 
general fortunes of the day. The Russians have 
advanced by forced marches toward Erzroum, and 
Kars is effectually besieged. In Bulgaria the 
lines are being drawn tighter about Plevna, and 
the prospect has not at any time been more 
gloomy for the Turks. 


We have already referred editorially to the 
frightful famine in both India and China. The 
population of the famine-stricken districts in the 
latter country is reckoned at seventy millions, 
nearly double that of the whole United States. Dr. 
Williams, who has addressed the following letter 
to us respecting the Chinese famine, needs no en- 
dorsement from us. For many years he made 
China his home; he has probably done more by 
his Chinese dictionary than any other one man to 
give it a literature; and he was for many years 
connected with the American Legation in China. 
The Master accompanied his ministry of mercy 
to the soul with one of perpetual help to the body, 
and now is certainly an appropriate time in China 
to follow his example. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union : 

A telegram has just been received from Peking, dated 
October 16th, stating that the autumn crop in that part of 
the empire has failed in consequence of the drought, and 
that in the three provinces of Shantung, Chilli and Shansi 
the famine is worse than it was last winter. The details of 
the distress experienced during those months until the 
wheat crop was gathered last May and June, are still fresh 
in our minds; but the latter rain did not fal) at all till the 
first week in August, and then not soon enough nor long 
enough to assure the ripening of the grain and pulse. The 
prospect is dreadful for the}people; but timely aid will now 


| 


save thousands of lives. The closure of the Pei-ho river by 
ice makes it necessary to send aid immediately, so that 
supplies may be forwarded from Shanghai before Decem- 
ber 10th. The appeal for help comes to us in this country 
with additional force when we remember the bountiful 
harvest in our own land, bringing with it reviving pros- 
perity ; besicles which the grateful response from the people 
in that part of China for the partial aid rendered to them 
in their destitution last winter and spring proves that 
they were much’ impressed with the benevolent efforts of 
the foreigners among them. The calamity is more wide- 
spread this season, and the resources of the people now are 
greatly diminished. There is food enough in the southern 
provinces, but the starving inhabitants in the north have 
nothing with which to buy it. 

Iam permitted to state that contributions from the be- 
nevolent who may feel disposed to send relief will be 
transmitted to Shanghai by cable, if handed to Messrs. 
Olyphant & Co. (of China), No. 104 Wall street, New York.. 
The distribution of the donations will be confided to the 
American missionaries in those provinces, whose character 
and experience are guarantees for the wise and frugal dis- 
position of whatever is committed to them. 

S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 

October 31, 1877. 


MILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


N answer to an inquiring friend the Christian 

- Union recently stated that the sentence in 
Matthew xxv., 46, implies a sentence ‘‘awful, if not 
absolutely final and irrevdcable,” but that ‘‘ stress 
cannot be laid on the word * everlasting.’" This 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian” calls ** mild Universalism.” 
The word here rendered everlasting is the transla- 
tion of a Greek word aionios (aiwrtos), which, 
with its derivative aion (ai@wyv) is one in frequent 
use in the New Testament, in the septuagint Old 
Testament, and in the classic and later Greek 
writers. To ascertain its meaning the scholar has 
simply to look first at its etymological meaning, 
second, at its use in other passages in the Script- 
ure, third, at its use in other writers, and, fourth, 
at the meaning given to it by the best scholars. 

1. The word is derived by the best Greek schol- 
ars from the verb ao (a’@), meaning to breathe, 
and thus etymologically means simply existence, 
and hence a period of life, of longer or shorter 
duration. (Cremer, ‘* Biblio-Theologica] Lexicon” ; 
Liddell & Scott; Dr. Schaff on Matt. xxv., 46.) 

2. It is used in both the Old and the New Tes- 
taments of a period of time limited in duration. 
In Gen. xvii., 8; xlviii., 4, Canaan is promised to 
Israel for an everlasting possession; and it is now 
in the hands of the Turks. In Ley. xvi., 34, the 
day of atonement is established by an everlasting 
statute, and we do not believe that the editor of 
the *' Presbyterian” confesses his sins on the head 
of a scape-goat; the statute is not to-day in prac- 
tical existence. In Numbers xxv., 13, the house- 
hold of Phinehas is established as an everlasting 
priesthood; nevertheless, the most vigorous de- 
fender of apostolic succession does not date his 
authority from Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron. In the New Testament the deriva- 
tive aion (a/w ¥v) is translated in our English ver- 
sion world, age, ever. It is used both by Christ 
and Paulin describing this present dispensation. 
If it were always translated eternity we should 
have Christ warning us against the cares of eter- 
nity (Mark iv., 19), and telling what is to occur at 
the end of eternity (Matt. xiii., 39, 40, 49); we 
should have Paul cautioning us not to be con- 
formed to eternity (Rom. xii., 2), and describing 
the heathen as men blinded by the god of eternity 
(2 Cor. iv., 4). 

3. In classical usage the word signifies a limited 
more frequently than an unlimited period ; it is 
used for a lifetime, is the equivalent of the Latin 
@vum, and is less used than some other words to 
express the idea of time without end. It is ap- 
plied by the ante N.T. writers to mythological 
heroes, and by post N.T. writers to the Roman 
emperors. It is needless to cite illustrations. 
They may be found in abundance in any good 
Greek Lexicon. 

4. Finally, all scholars agree, we believe with- 
out exception, that the primitive meaning of the 
words aion and aionios (aiwyv, aia@yvios) is simply 
duration, and that endlessness, if applied at all, is 
only a secondary meaning. Thus ‘* Robinson's 
Lex.” : ‘‘ Duration, the course or flow of time, in 
various relations, as determined by the context; 
(a) for human life, existence; (6) for time in- 
definite, a period of the world,” ete. Liddell and 
Scott: ‘‘A space or period of time, especially a 
life-time, life.” ‘‘ Sophocles’s Gr. Lex.”: ‘‘ Zoum, 


life which hastes away in the breathing of our 


breath, life as transitory, then the course of life, 
time of life in general.” Philip Schaff: ‘‘ Aion 
(ai@v) comes probably from ao (a) to breathe, 
to blow; hence life, generation, age (like the 
Latin @vum); then indefinitely for endless dura- 
tion, eternity.” Wordsworth: ‘‘ The radical idea 
in aion (aiwv), as used in Holy Scriptures, is 
indefinite’ time; and thus the word comes to be 
fitly applied to this world of which we do not 
know the duration; and also to the world to come, 
of which no end is visible, because that world is 
eternal.” Bengel: ‘‘ The eternal is that which 
reaches and passes the limits of earthly time.” 
All these authorities recognize the secondary use 
of the word to signify time without limit, or with- 
out recognized limit, but they all agree that this 
is the secondary, not the primary, meaning, and 
one dependent upon the context, not necessarily 
involved in the word itself. 

In the light of these authorities it appears toler- 
ably clear that if to assert that stress cannot be 
laid on the word everlasting is mild Universalism, 
to deny it is very mild scholarship. 


THE TRAMP QUESTION, 
\ KE publish in another column some suggest- 
ive hints for the treatment of the tramp 
question. The season will-bring them again upon 
us as surely as the spring brings the swallows, 
What shall we do with them / 

The general principle is clear enough. That 
principle is that if a man will not work neither 
shall he eat. It is a false charity that feeds or 
clothes able-bodied beggars. Every man that 
gives toa healthy man or woman, able to work, 
either food, clothing or money, aids and abets 
pauperism, mendicancy and crime—crime, be- 
cause he who is educated to believe that he has a 
right to ask for what he does not earn by hard 
work is on the high-road to the doctrine that he 
has a right to take it without asking. The appli- 
eation of this simple and Scriptural principle is 
not quite so simple as the principle itself, but the 
letters throw some light thereon. 

1. It is clear that the ideal way is for the com- 
munity in some way to organize for its own pro- 
tection. The attempt to organize simply a great 
charity rests on the false assumption that the 
tramps are really what they pretend to be, viz., 
unfortunates to be pitied; and this attempt has 
been proved in more than one instance to be as 
pernicious,in practice as it is false in principle. 
It increases the evil that it is intended to remedy. 
Of this fact the account of the experience of such 
an-experiment as that in Maryland affords a strik- 
ing illustration. The fact undoubtedly is, as re- 
ported by the State officials in Massachusetts: 
“The great body of tramps are professional 
thieves—formed into organized gangs, with gen- 
eral headquarters where their plunder is deposited 
and divided.” The true course to be pursued 
toward them is that indicated by the report pre- 
sented before the recent Social Science Congress 
in this State—the erection of work-houses to 
which by committal any tramp may be sent, and 
where he may be required to earn his bread. The 
London ‘‘Spectator” thinks that this will not 
cure the evil, and certainly it will only relieve it. 
But Mr. Dugald, in his curious and interesting 
work entitled ‘‘ The Jukes,” has reported several 
cases where men who were at once lazy and crim- 
inal were so educated to habits of labor in the 
State prison that on coming out they entered 
upon a life of steady and successful industry. 
This plan is not, therefore, wholly an experiment. 

2. But the Christian public need not await the 
tardy movements of the Legislature. This is 
shown by the result of the experiment in New 
Jersey, where a combination of churches not only 
provided with food and lodging all that were 
deserving—and probably many that were not— 
but also made the tramps pay all the expenses of 
the charity. There is no reason why the same 
plan, with modifications to adapt it to different 
localities, should not produce results as beneficial. 

3. Finally, the third of the letters published 
makes it plain that no single individual need wait 
for the co-operation of his neighbors. Of course, 
in this, as in all work, co-operation is advan: 
tageous, and any treatment without it will neces- 
sarily be inadequate to remedy, or even much to 


age.” Cremer’s Biblio-Theological Lex.” ; ‘‘ The i relieve, the difficulty. But at least we can indi- 
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vidually and conscientiously abstain from inecreas- 
ing it by a giving that ie not charity, and a grati- 
fication of our momentary feelings that is really 
the essence of refined selfishness. Provide work 
for the tramp, and resolutely refuse to give to him 
what he does not fairly earn by the sweat of his 
brow. 


TYNDALL AS THEOLOGIAN. 


E think it will shortly appear that Mr. Jo- 
\ seph Cook has got Professor Tyndall ** just 
where he wants him.” In a ‘‘ Popular Science” 
address at Birmingham the professor has repeated 
the fatal error he once made at Belfast, and 
stepped over the line of science to encounter theo- 
logians on their own ground, enunciating simple, 
bold, materialistic fatalism. Of course he has 
wantonly exposed himself as a target to all sharp- 
shooters, and will be riddled through and through 
with the argumentative fire not only of theolo- 
gians but of all free-fighters. No will, no respon- 
sibility, no soul, is his frank, simple doctrine— 
nothing but chemistry, electricity, and heat (asa 
mode of motion) imprisoned in the muscular sys- 
tem and let loose by a telegram from the brain, 
which, in its turn, was operated by some external 
influence. Queer, isn’tit? If he had found the 
substance of this doctrine under the title of ** pre- 
destination” or ‘‘ doctrine of the will” in the book 
of some theologian, he would have denounced it 
as a hideous, cruel, demoralizing relic of the dark 
ages—derived from the inhuman and undeveloped 
psychology of the ancient Jews. Doubtless, how- 
ever, it is, scientifically considered, very liberal 
and ‘‘ advanced,” and will, very properly, be re- 
produced for general circulation in the regulation 
monthlies. 

Is it possible that there is a little humbug about 
Professor Tyndall’ Just a little, such as will 
sometimes linger in a great man even after he has 
reached the highest planes of development and 
evolution? One is inclined to think, as he gazes 
upward, that he has, after all, a touch of our lit- 
tle weaknesses, such as brings him within the reach 
of our appreciation; and this address goes far to 
prove it. The pathetic way in which he describes 
himself as one of the recluses of science, dragged 
unwilling before the public out of the hermit soli- 
tude in which he prosecutes his researches, ‘* nor 
thirsts for human praise.”’ leads us sometimes to 
think that even Mr. Tyndall possesses some of the 
weaknesses common to those aggregations of mat- 
ter which we ignorantly term ‘ personalities,” 
and fancifully endow with “soul,” ‘‘sense,” 
‘* thought,” and the like. 


JESTING PILATE AS AN EDITOR, 

\ E publish in another column the most im- 

portant points in an extraordinary article 
in the ‘*‘ Nation.” Its proposition to go back to 
the methods of the Middle Ages in order to cor- 
rect the morals of the present century would be a 
curious moral anachronisin anywhere; appearing 
in the columns of such a journal it becomes an 
absolute curiosity in literature. 

Undoubtedly there is a great change going on 
in the world of religious thought. You cannot 
print modern religious teaching from the stereo- 
type plates of,the seventeenth century. The plates 
are being broken up; the sooner the church begins 
to set type anew the better. Men’s ideas of civil 
government are revolutionized by the progress of 
democratic ideas, and that will change the whole 
point of view from which the moral government 
of God is contemplated; thus theology is under- 
going achange. The Charch, which has hitherto 
been an engine of force, or else a very small and 
defensory fort for a few, is adapting itself, must 
adapt itself, to the work of whole communities; 
thus ecclesiastical methods are undergoing a 


change. 
But the break down of morality has nothing to 


do with all this. It is local and temporary. It is 
the result of poisoning the whole body politic 
with a diseased currency. Currency is a unit of 
measure, as much asa foot, ora pound. To change 
these without notice would throw all affairs into 
confusion. For ten years two dollars was worth 
one only—i.e., every body thought he was as rich as 
he had dollars, but was only half as rich. Every- 
body began to live on an inflated scale. Then 
came contraction. It is at that point t!at men 
failed. They could not get down from a false en- 


largement to a gold value. They resorted to every 
expedient, boping that ‘‘ times would grow bet- 
ter.” Men that are able to resist common tempta- 
tion may not be able to resist ten times as much. 
Good for two hundred pounds, many a back will 
break at five hundred. This general demoraliza- 
tion is a political disease which the Church was 
no more able to stay than it would be an invasion 
or a rebellion or a plague. 

The article in the ‘‘ Nation” is the voice of an 
absolute skeptic. It re-echoes the sneer of jesting 
Pilate, ‘* What istruth It is the philosophy of 
a school which does not believe in moral and 
spiritual energy as sufficient for governing. These 
men hanker after physical coercion. They do not 
in reality believe in popular governments. They 
are essentially monarchists and rigorous ecclesias- 
tices without avowing it, perhaps without so much 
as knowing it. 

Meanwhile the spiritual leaven is at work ; and 
not the least sign of its real power is just such 
criticisms on the religious forces and methods of 
to day as this in the cynical ‘* Nation.” 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS IN NEW 
YORK. 
By Tue Rev. SAMUEL Oscoop, D.D. 


he proceedings of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh Congress in New York have been so 
fully reported in the papers of the day that it is 
not necessary for us to go over the whole ground 
now, or even to sum up the main points of the 
discussions. It is better for us at present to take 
a glance at the movement of which this Congress 
was a part, and to consider its bearing and im- 
portance. 

The movement began in New York in 1874 
among an association of Episcopal clergymen, 
and it was brought to a practical point in May at 
a meeting of this association in New Haven in 
conference with delegates from kindred cireles in 
New England and elsewhere. This conference 
opened its proceedings with the early celebration 
of the Holy Communion in Trinity Church, the 
Bishop of Rhode Island presiding, and it was 
marked by the interest and ability of its essays 
and discussions to the close. It was resolved to 
take measures for holding a Church Congress in 
New York eity the following autumn when so 
many speakers and hearers would be secured by 
the presence of the General Convention. Objec- 
tion was afterwards made to the time of holding 
the Congress, and the opposition was so strong 
that for a while the success of the enterprise 
seemed doubtful, but the plan was carried out, 
and the first Church Congress, notwithstanding 
the loss of some important friends and a certain 
limitation in its material and temper, was strong 
and successful, and Dr. Alexander H. Burton, 
who presided, had no reason to be ashamed of his 
constituency. The second session was held in 
Philadelphia, Bishop Stevens cordially presiding; 
the third session was held in Boston with Bishop 
Paddock’s concurrence, and the fourth session has 
just closed in New York under Bishop Potter's 
presidency. 

The first point to be noted in the history of this 
Church Congress is its origin. The reason of its 
origin was the usage of the Church of England, 
which for some years had held regular sessions 
under the auspices of the archbishops and bish- 
ops of the church. This was certainly good and 
sufficient reason for loyal churchmen who love 
the ways of the ancient mother, but there was 
need of a vigorous motive in order to follow out 
this reason, and this motive came from the desire 
for more breadth and freedom in the American 
Episcopal Church, This motive was found to 
live and work most among certain free and earn- 
est spirits of the American church, and it is these 
men who, with constant accessions from enter- 
prising, judicious and comprehensive men from 
all quarters of this church, have carried the move- 
ment forward to its memorable success, Their 
aim was not any radical change in church order, 
but the more vital and generous working of the 
existing organization by more sunshine and air 
and motion; and they have more than won the 
prize for which they started. 

The session of this Congress which has just 
closed is distinguished in some respects above its 
predecessors in view of its local relations, its 
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personal manifestations and its public influence. 
The place is perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the occasion, and the success of this session of 
the Congress in the city which is the headquarters 
of High Church conservatism, and in face of so 
much opposition at the start of the enterprise and 
of so much indifference throughout, is surely a 
memorable sign of the times. There was not, in- 
deed, here any of the social cordiality and general 
enthusiasm which welcomed the Congress to 
Philadelphia and Boston; and strangers who are 
not acquainted with New York ways might mis- 
take the absence of attention to them by public 
officials and private households as sign of cold- 
ness or aversion. But New York, like London or 
Paris, does not take fire easily, and its people have 
so much to stir them that they are not easily 
aroused, and they stand quietly what drives smaller 
and calmer communities wild with excitement. 
Not even the usual measures for calling public at- 
tention were taken, and instead of circulars, 
handbills and posters, only the regular advertise- 
ments were made. Yet the proper business ar- 
rangements were attended to, the requisite amount 
of money was raised, the morning audiences were 
good, and constantly better in spite of bad weath- 
er, whilst the evening meetings were overflowing. 
In its own way, New York accepted the Congress; 


a large portion of its best people attended; the ~ 


press gave much space and emphasis to the dis- 
cussions; the subjects met the practical and 
earnest mind of the community, whilst the ruling 
powers of the Episcopal body gave the weight of 
their patronage even when they did not give their 
voice. The Rector of Trinity Church offered the 
use of the beautiful Trinity Chapel for the open- 
ing service, and the Bishop of New York presided 
with dignity, discretion, and, at the close, he 
warmed into enthusiasm. 

A great deal might be said of the writers and 
speakers at this Church Congress, about forty of 
them in all; a very various and remarkable body 
of men, with much in their words to praise and 
little to condemn, even where their opinions may 
have been open to objection. They were of all 
stripes of churchmanship, and of all ages, ranks, 
and professions. The Broad Church and the 
High Church were most fully and ably represented, 
yet the Low Church had its conspicuous oracles, 
and might have had more space if its leaders had 
desired. A marked characteristic of the occasion 
was the presence and co-operation of so many 
men who are eminently practical, with an eye to 
the substantial results of speech and action with- 
out any marked speculative tendencies; such 
church dignitaries as bishops Littlejohn and Lay, 
such clergymen as Drs. Henry C. Potter and Wil- 
liam F. Morgan; such laymen as John Welsh, 
Felix N. Brunot and Lewis W. Delafield. The 
young life of this church was present in great 
force, alike among presbyters and bishops. The 
young bishops Dudley and Elliot were heard 
by many for the first time, and they who 
have heard them once will wish to hear them 
again, whilst Rev. C_W. Ward, Francis A. Henry, 
Perey Browne and W. W. Newton came out with 
bold and stirring papers that proved that this 
solid old Mother Church has young blood tingling 
in her veins and needs once in a while to watch 
over her children lest they may be a little too 
frisky. Perhaps Bishop Clark and Rev. F. Court- 
ney more conspicuously than any other vindicated 
the union of modern thought with church order 
and gospel faith, whilst John Jay and Erastus 
Brooks did a good work in very earnest words for 
the consecration of public spirit by Christian 
principle, and Bishops Dudley and Tuttle; and 
Dr. H. M. Thompson, and Rev. W. W. Newton 
most brought the house down with plaudits. 


In general the influence of the Congress was 
strongly in favor of generous, practical work and 
humane, comprehensive culture. There was little 
of dogmatic temper and perhaps too little of dis- 
tinct theological and religious teaching. It was 
somewhat remarkable that the only positive ref- 
erences to the rigid dogma of the tactual apos- 
tolical succession were made by two bishops, and 
in language that seemed to disparage the extreme 
view of that matter. Probably the most practical 
and useful discussion was upon the organization 
of charity, and the most intellectual and able 
treatment of a subject at once philosophical and 
theological was probably on Wednesday morning, 
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under the head of ** The Spiritual Forces in Civ- 
ilization.” in which Dr. Ewer took the ecclesi- 
astical. Mr. Henry the metaphysical, and Mr. 
Perey Browne the ethical and religious view of the 
subject. each with marked and characteristic 
power. in essays that will be good reading. If a 
stirring address of ten minutes upon the Holy 
Ghost as a better civilizer than the ** Zeit-Geist ” 
or the Spirit of the Age had followed and closed 
that morning meeting the impression would have 
been all that was to be desired. In this respect, 
or in the direct and emphatic affirmation of spir- 
itual religion, this Congress did come fully up to 
the expectations of the managing committee. 
They did not desire to have anv ecclesiastical or 
theological controversy of any kind, but were glad 
to have the principles and usages of their church 
taken for granted as part of the organization of 
the Congress; but they expected and provided for 
some more decided declarations of the worth of the 
godly and unworldly life than were made at this 
session. Part of the disappointment, as on the 
Thursday evening discussion of amusements, came 
from the suspension of the wholesome rule of limit- 
ing rigidly the speakers and writers as to time, and 
thus depriving of their rights the closing speakers, 
or the men intended to speak at the close and to 
give baiance and point to the whole meeting ; 
which was made to appear very much as a plea 
for worldly indulgence to many serious hearers, 
whereas a few ringing words from such an electric 
orator as Bishop Dudley would have set all right. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter, as heretofore, in 
the American and the English Church Congress the 
rule of time will be observed, and the men who 
begin the discussions will not be allowed to ex- 
tinguish those who follow or who ought to follow 
chem. 

So far as religious impression is concerned it is 
well that the free and easy and sometimes over- 
secular tone of certain of the speakers was supple- 
mented by the devotional framing of the whole 
session. Each meeting began and ended with 
prayer and singing, and the hymns, which were 
well chosen and nobly sung, came with fine effect at 
intervals of discussion and gave charm and eleva- 
tion to the whole proceedings. We can recall 
nothing more impressive than the closing meeting 
on Friday evening, when the venerable Bishop of 
New York knelt in prayer and gave voice to the 
worshiping assembly, and all, a great company, 
stood up and sang the ** Gloria in Excelsis” and 
received the benediction at the end. 

In answer to the ready questions, What does 
this Church Congress amount to/ and, How long 
is it likely to last? we may add that it amounts to 
precisely as much as the solid thought and serious 
purpose that go into it. and that it will last as 
long as such thought and purpose are put into it 
by those who manage the arrangements and those 
who earry the arrangements out. Thos far the 
Congress has been rich in enterprise and results 
and its sessions have done much to enlighten and 
settle principles and practices within the Epis- 
copal Church, and to conciliate the good will of 
other parties who-like better the tnclusive than 
the exclusive style of churehmanship. It has been 
a school of high educatiou most encouraging to 
students of Christianity, and a great clearing house 
of opinions and convictions, where all solid values 
are noted, exchanged, balanced and distributed. 
The discussions are interesting and often stirring, 
and the printed reports belong to the permanent 
literature of religion and humanity. Probably in 
influence upon theological opinion the Boston 
Gaperéss was the most weighty, while in bearing 
upon church work and sound progress the New 
York session beld even honors, if it did not 
bear the palin. 

It must not be forgotten that the preparation 
for each of these congresses has been made by 
persistent and careful labor on the part’ of the 
managing committee for many months in ad- 
vance, and that the General Secretary, Dr. 
Wildes, has given to his office an amount of time 
and thought and ability such as would not be 
overpaid by the largest salary of any rector in the 
Church. Yet his service is gratuitous, and he 
and his associates are content with the results of 
efforts that tell not only upon the devotion and 
eharity of their own church, but upon the religious 
faith and freedom, the Christian piety and hu- 
manity, of their country and the world. 


WHAT IS A DOLLAR? 
THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF MONEY. 
By THe Rev. Leonarp Bacon, D. D. 


HERE are, in this country, some thousands 

of people, outside of the insane hospitals, 
who think that a dollar need be nothing more than 
a piece of paper imprinted with a Government 
promise which is not to be redeemed. There are 
honest people who, having been mystified by much 
talk about ‘‘contraction” and ‘inflation,’ and 
about ‘‘demonetization” and remonetization,” 
do really believe that the Federal Government, by 
a judiciously prodigal use of rags and lamp-black, 
can flood the continent with riches ; not only en- 
abling everybody to pay his debts, but also raising 
the wages of labor and the price of every com- 
modity produced by labor so high as to give every- 
body all the money he desires. I respect the 
errors Of an honest man. But if any man—be he 
ever so honest, or ever so benevolent and patriotic 
—believes that the Government of the United 
States, or any power less than Omnipotence, can 
create something out of nothing, or can repeal 
the laws of nature, | do not agree with him. At- 
tempts of that sort have been made often, since 
the world began; but history bas not recorded 
their success. 

Let us try to ascertain, in the light of common 
sense, what is the legitimate function of Govern- 
ment generally, and of our Federal Government 
particularly, in regard to the manufacture of 
money. In order to this inquiry, I begin with the 
question, What is a dollar? That question will 
be most intelligently answered if we go back to 
the beginning and see how the word came into 
being, and what the original dollar was. 

When the sovereigns of Europe, generally, were 
swindling their subjects by the ingenious method 
of supplying them with cheap money, a certain 
princely family, Counts of Sehlick, having so 
much of sovereignty as carried with it the right 
to coin money, had honesty enough and sense 
enough to know that an ounce of silver, shaped 
into a coin, would be worth an ounce, pilis a le- 
gitimate compensation for shaping and stamping 
it; and that, -so far as the reputation of their 
mint for fidelity and accuracy should be estab- 
lished, their ounce pieces would be everywhere, 
like the silver which Abraham weighed to Ephron, 
‘current with the merchant,”—every ounce piece 
worth its ounce of silver. The little principality 
included a valley called Joachimsthal (7. e. Jo- 
achim’s dale): and in that dale was the mint 
which began to manufacture coins containing each 
an exact and unvarying weight of silver—both 
weight and purity certified by the stamp. That 
coin—the dale-piece, or thaler—was the original 
dollar; and it was found to be so convenient, so 
‘current with the merchant,” so much in request, 
that other sovereigns began, after a while, to try 
what they could do at coining thalers. But how 
the passion for cheap money operated in Germany 
inay be learned by inquiring how many sorts of 
thalers are current in various parts of that great 
country to-day (or were till the new empire be- 
gan), and how much they are worth respectively. 
The kings of Spain condescended to coin their 
silver (from the exhaustliess mines of Mexico and 
Peru) into stamped ounces; and the Spanish dol- 
lars, or ‘‘ pieces of eight,” became current 
throughout Christendom.* The pride of Spain 
was not too great to follow the Counts of Schlick 
in the coinage of dollars ; but it was too great to 
follow in the train of swindling sovereigns whose 
finances were conducted on the principle of filling 
the channels of trade with cheap money. Dollars 
were current in our country, and a dollar stamped 
with Spanish symbols was really the unit of 
value, before the colonies were independent 
states. 

The Constitution of the United States —the 
charter of a Federal Government, with jurisdic- 
tion in all the states, but with jealously-limited 
powers—was formed, when an immense volume of 
currency, thrown out (like the paper currency 
which we now have) in the agony of war, had lost 
its purchasing power, because, having no value of 
its own, it hail ceased to represent any value. Bills 


* The “ piece of eight’ was eight reals, the real being that 
now forgotten coin which New Englanders once knew as 
“a ninepence,’’—New Yorkers, as “a shilling,”"—and people 
farther South, as “a bit,’’ or “a levy.” 


of credit issued by states and receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes, and Continental bills issued by the 
Continental Congress in the name of all the states, 
had been forced into eirculation, and had made 
the wages of labor and the price of everything 
else increasingly magnificent, till, behold! they 
were only some tons of waste paper. Not only 
that recent experience, but the experience, also, of 
colonial currencies in earlier times, had impressed 
upon the men who framed the Constitution, and 
upon the people in all the states, certain lessons 
which history had long been teaching about the 
function of Gevernment in the manufacture of 
money. Those lessons they attempted to incorpo- 
rate into the Great Charter which they were 
making. 

What, then, are the chartered powers of our 


‘National Government in relation to money? Char- 


tered, | say; for the Government at Washington 
is purely a charter Government, chartered by the 
sovereign people not of a/l the states but of the 
several states. Neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent has any legitimate power not granted by the 
states in that Great Charter. 

First of all, those statesmen—knowing what 
mischief petty sovereigns in Germany and else- 
where had wrought by coining thalers and other 
sorts of money each at his own discretion as to 
the quantity and purity of the precious metal— 
took care that there should be no such thing done 
by the petty sovereignties of the American Union. 
Therefore the several states were required to sur- 
render not only the dangerously-tempting power 
of issuing bills of credit to anticipate the collec- 
tion of their taxes, but also the sovereign right of 
coining money. Each state by consenting to the 
Constitution gave up that portion of its separate 
sovereignty. It is provided that throughout the 
Union there shall be not only one standard of 
weights and measures, one rule for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, one system of post-offices, and 
one law of copyrights for authors and of patent- 
rights for inventors, but also one coinage. 

Therefore the manufacture of money for cireu- 
lation in all the states is a chartered monopoly of 
the National Government. Observe the simply 
significant words: ‘* The Congress shall have 
power... tocoin money.” Dothose words em- 
power Congress to print money? If any word in 
the Constitution is intelligible, exact, incapable of 
honest perversion, it is that word coin. Does the 
power to coin money impose on Congress the duty — 
does it by any implication invest any public func- 
tionary with the right—of giving out printed legal 
tender, more or less, as may seem necessary ‘to 
move the cups” or to help embarrassed specu- 
lators ? 

Those treasury notes which have been so long 
the basis of our currency, and which, by an act 
of Congress, are a legal tender in payment of 
debts, are money only in a figurative sense—as a 
good check on a sound bank is money. In the 
samme use of the word a man is said to have a hun- 
dred thousand dollars if his estate is worth that 
amount, though perhaps of actual cash he has, at 
the moment, net enough to pay for his dinner. 
Everybody knows that the greenback promises 
were issued by Congress not in the exercise of 
power ‘‘to coin money,” but in the exercise of 
power (given by the Constitution) ‘‘to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.” The 
bond for a thousand dollars payable at some 
definite day with interest, and the note for one 
dollar payable to bearer in the indefinite future 
without interest, are alike in this: They represent 
value received, and they were issued by virtue of 
the power ‘‘ to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States” and to maintain that credit by 
‘* paying the debts of the United States,” and not 
at all by virtue of the power to coin money. 
Bonds and notes may be manufactured at a print- 
ing-office ; money is manufactured at a mint. 

What, then, do we find to be the legitimate 
function of governments in regard to the manu- 
facture of money? I answer, All that any gov- 
ernment can honestly do is that which the Counts 
of Schlick did when they began to manufacture 
ounce-pieces of silver—that which was done, in Ja- 
cob’s time or earlier, by the unknown inventor who 
first divided silver or gold into pieces of uniform 
weight and fineness, each stamped with an authen- 
tic token of its quantity and quality. By the 
common consent of nations this manufacture is 
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everywhere (for reasons which we need not here 
consider) a government work. 

Just this is what our national government may 
do, and ought to do, in its constitutional power 
to coin money. It bas power to manufacture 
coins—to certify by the impress on each coin how 
much of gold or silver there is in it—to give such 
coin its name, taking some one as the unit of 
which the others shall be either fractions or mul- 
tiples; and because such a manufacture is essen- 
tial to the convenient circulation of those precious 
metals which are in all civilized countries, and 
have been through all the ages of history, ** cur- 
rent with the merchant,” that power, intrusted to 


Congress by the Constitution, is also a duty. 


What the government has to do by way of sup-— 


plying the people with money is simply to manu- 
facture it honestly, paying out the manufaetured 
article to its creditors and taking it in ayain from 
the taxpayers. The gold and silver which the 
government has in possession, or can purchase, 

can manufaeture into 
The gold or silver which 


is raw material which it 
money for its own uses, 
miners or merchants bring to be coined for e¢ireu- 
lation is material which the government can man- 
ufacture for its customers, paying itself out of the 
material as the miller pays himself by taking toll 
vut of the grist. The miller may grind on his 
own account and make a protit, or he may grind 
for his neighbors and take toll, and in both cases 
the product is flour; but in either case. the grist 
is necessary to the grinding. So the government 
may Coin money for itself and make a profit by 
the manufacture, or it may coin money for dealers 
in bullion and take pay; but in either case there 
must be the raw material or there can be no man- 
ufacture of money. 

The notion that because Congress has the eon- 
stitutional power to coin money therefore it has 
power to manufacture money out of nothing 
comes from the same abyss of folly with the kin- 
dred notion that because Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to borrow money, therefore it need 
not and must not pay the notes which represent 
the money it has borrowed. It is time for honest 
men every where to protest against such delusions. 


GREAT PRACE-MAKER. 
By V. G. N. 
\ JITHOUT considering the metaphysical ar 
gulments to prove a personal God, one can 
turn enjoyably to revelations of his personality 
in life. ** Blessed are the peaceinakers, for they 
shall be ealled the children of God.” Then, if 
we know the peacemakers, we know the per- 
sonality of Giod; for the children reveal the 
nature of the parent. 

As we read the familiar words there flits, half 
perceived, across the mind the recollection of 
some hackneyed picture seen in childhood where 
two rough lads stand interrupted in a quarrel and 
a lovely little girl is making peace between them. 
Is she Christ's peacemaker? To make peace 
between foes, to appease quarrels, is within his 
thought, but is an indefinitely small part of it. 
How often in reading the words of Jesus we take 
only a tithe of what he reveals. He proffers a 
basket of fruit; we grasp one peach, or a single 
grape. Ilappiness makers” would seem more 
expressive renaering. ‘* Fortunate,” he means, 
‘‘are the joy-givers, in this: that they are the 
images of God among men.” 

Giod is chief source of true joy in the human 
heart; the great Peacemaker. The vivifying in- 
fluence of his spirit sheds peace through the most 
perturbed heart, and awakens a happiness un- 
conquerable by any of the human influences 
that would hold the feelings down in weariness, 
anxiety or grief. Not every organization is able 
to receive this influence in fullness. Not all who 
by endowment might receive it consent to do so. 
Not all who consent do habitually enjoy com- 
munion with God; but many, recognized as his 
faithful and obedient children, know their Father 
only through bis works and his word. But there 
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is a communion with God in which his spirit rests 
upon and pervades the heart, refreshes its powers, 
assuages its sorrows, relieves its anxieties, banishes 
its remorse, and fills it to overflowing with ab- 
solute and perfect peace. 
maker. 

There are persons who, by a certain indescriba- 


God is the great Peace- 


ble but everywhere appreciated affluence and 
richness of nature, awaken or communicate a 
sense of happiness to those among whom they in- 
timately move. They are notably enjoyable to 
meet. The key-note is that of joy. They are 
tuned to sing a strain of happiness and peace 
which searcely anyone who meets them fails to 
feel. This isdone by nature; not by forethought 
and effort but by reason of an organization. They 
say and do peace-causing things instinctively, and 
wear a halo or bear a fragrance of kindly feeling 
into all circles and under all circumstances. Whio- 
so possesses this vitality, and lives a life which by 
its affluence and spiritual fragrance evokes peace, 
happiness, joy in the hearts of his fellows, best re- 
veals a filial likeness of his father, God, 

And we, when we feel the influence of sueh a 
character communicating peace throughout the 
little cirele in which we are, feel a new assurance 
of the personal love and bounty of that great 
Atfluenece which embraces, vivifies, and enriches 
all mankind. 


THE WATCHER. 
By M. ©. Pyne. 
MONG the weeds by our wayside, 

4 Heavily prone like a log, 
A woman-tramper was lying to-day, 

Drenched through by the dew and fog, 
With no one to keep kind watch o'er her sleep, 

Not even a beggar's dog. 


Noone? Yet stay; from the huddle 
Of garments beside her piled 

Gleams out a tangle of golden bair, 
And eyes like a woodbird's wild. 

A watcher is there by that creature's lair, 
Her own little woman.-child. 


Patiently, dully sitting, 
The saddest of sights, I wis: 

Scarcely knowing there is in life 
A joy that her own must miss: 

Scarce wakened to see that mothers might be 
A different thing fromm this. 


Other and happier children 

Passed by where she sat to-day, 
Hurrying on to the village school, 

To schoolmates and books and play ; 
Surely to her might some thought occur 

Why she could not be as they. 


“(Come away with us, poor little watcher, 
From her who is but your bane; 
Let us feed and warm you, and shelter 
From the mist and the coming rain.” 
But she shook her head. “ My mammy,” she said, 
“Anta me when she wakes again.” 


Ah, poor little daughter of sorrow, 
Thy innocent words are true: 

> true that our hands are holden 
From that which we fain}eould do. 

Thy mother’s need is 30 great, indeed, 
That we dare not part you two. 


(>) woman! the Love that follows 
Thy life, though wicked and wild, 

That tempers the woe, self-chosen, 
Of the reckless and sin-defiled— 

It may be He gave, thy soul to save, 
The life of this little child. 


SOPHIA SMITH’S WILL. 
By Mary Es?tuer MILLER. 


has lately sprung into existence a 
Woman's College in the town of Northamp 
ton, Mass., wisely planned and liberally endowed, 
the work of one woman, so ordinary an individu- 
al that we begin to inquire how it was she“lid it. 
Ordinary’ So is the agate an ordinary stone till 
the great labor of polishing gives it its value. 
(jod sometimes takes very common persons and 
polishes them by circumstances till they shine in 
the eyes of all. Sophia Smith was born in what 
the **Springtield Republican” calls the ‘‘deadest of 
all dead villages,” Hatfield, five miles above North- 
ampton on the banks of the Connecticut. I 
fremember, when I used to meet her walking of a 
summer's morning through -our sleepy streets. 
She was then past her first youth; the holiday 
time of beaux, lovers and merry-mnaking had dis- 
appeared like the mists of morning and the sober 
noon had come to her. She was short’of stature, 
plain in face, limping in gait and with a partial 
deafness. And—she was not yet an heiress. 
What do sch people do in such a prosy old place 
as Hatfield? Though not very rich she was still 
too rich to labor with her hands, and while living 
in a community where every one worked was in 
a measure isolated by that circumstance. For 
some years Miss Smith had a companion, a sister, 
and there were open to them two resources, books 
and travel. And what a resource was books! 


From a small well-chosen village library the 


sisters constantly took .their portion of mental 
food, read and discussed and returned and _ re- 
newed their supply, quietly building up in them- 
selves a kind of worship of the world of letters 
and a gratitude afterwards shown by some of their 
And for the seeond resource they had 
their yearly trip to Saratoga. ‘* What pleasure 
Miss Smiths find in sueh a gay 
“said agentleman to me. ** | never see them 


do those rieh 
place’ 
do anything but stand around and look on.” 
Yes, that ‘rus just what they did, stood by and 
looked on; listened when cultivated people spoke: 
reverently touched the hem of the garment of 
That is what eountry people do 
that live with their own thoughts three quarters 
of the year, when they come into the great world. 
They magnify the thing beyond its worth; not 
that their own thought, forming and 
erystallizing in seeret places, is of equal value. 

After a time the sister died, but still life went 
on outwardly in the same fashion for Miss Sophia. 
There was yet left to her a brother. This broth- 
er, to describe him in few words, was a shrewd 
For him the world was divided 
into two classes: those who got money and those 
who did not. He was happy to think that he be- 
the former His investments 
never failed, his interests were always paid, and 
his money rolled up year after year. ‘As for 
making a will to dispose of it, there was time 
enough for that. His father lived to be eighty, 
his mother seventy. He expeeted to attain his 
father’s age,” but death surprised him at the limit 
of his mother’s. And the great burden of his 
wealth was thrown upon this now solitary person, 
the last of her family. 

Then might be seen in her soul the processes of 

wherein the unexpected fortune was 
and returned till the final resolve was 
‘*] will do something to bless my kind,” 
said she. ‘*‘ Wherein las a woman have lacked, 
they shall have plenty. They shall be the equals 
ofmen. They shall not stand as I have done on 
the outer edge of culture, they shall enter in and 
take the rightful place which a noble education 
shall give them.” And so it came to pass that 
she made her will not in one day; notin one year. 
It was the work of several years of patient 
thought and planning. The world need not cali 
hera great woman. She was a common woman, 
who did well because she worked long and pa- 
tiently at what she wished to do. 

At length the will was completed. She had 
left to Hattield, her well-loved native village, her 
great fortune for the founding of a Woman's 
College therein. ‘*1l will not leave my money as 
Unele Oliver did, to another place,” she often 
said. ‘The money that was made in Hatfield 
ought to go to Hatfield.”* Several times she 
altered her will, still retaining the beloved name; 
and her words spoken in confidence showed how 
strong was this purpose in her heart. But in an 
unhappy hour came advisers who saw not as she 
saw, who over-persuaded her, and, having per- 
suaded, hurried to change. The will was altered 
again and the name of Northampton substituted 
for Hattield. Isay unhappy, not for the college— 
for where could be a lovelier or more suitable sit- 
uation than it now has/—but for herself, because 
her own cherished purposes were set aside; and 
from that time the few remaining weeks of her 
life were overshadowed by a sorrow which her 
friends perceived, but knew not its cause till after 
death had set its seal onall, and there was no more 
room for altering. 

So it was that the second great fortune passed 
away from this lowly village in the bend of the 
river, to bless and beautify her fairer neighbor. 


cultured society. 


knowing 


money getter. 


longed to class. 


thought 
turned 
made, 


*Oliver Smith of Hatfield, by the munificent provisions of 
his will, established at Northampton the institution known 
as * The Smith Charities.”’ The bulk of his fortune bequeath- 
ed for its purposes became, under the judicious directions 
of the will, a capital of over one million dollars, the income 
whereof is applied perennially to the relief and assistance of 
the needy and deserving of eight towns inthe neighborhood, 
and also toward the accumulation of a further capital for a 
future agricultural and industrial coilege in Northampton, 


—An old-fashioned minister was preaching in a 
ticht, unventilated church, in which by some means 
window was left partly open. A good deacon, during 
the sermon, closed it. The minister stopped, and turn- 
ing to the deacon, said, in solemn tones, “If I were 
preaching in a jug, I believe you would put the 
cork in."’ 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
WEETING AT DETROIT. 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


NHE city of Detroit bas become celebrated for the 
number of conventions of all kinds which bave 
been held there within the past few years. It is per- 
haps more centrally located than any other city in 
the Union, being within thirty-six hours’ ride of every 
city of fifty thousand and upwards in the United States 
and Canada except two or three, and within less than a 
day’s ride of most of them. It is also distinguished for 
the number and magnificence of its private residences, 
the hospitality of its citizens, the size and splendor of 
its public buildings and the prosperity of its churches 
of nearly every denomination. The Evangelical Al- 
liance convened in the First Presbyterian Church, of 
which the Rev. Dr. George Duffield was so long pastor. 
The first session was held on Tuesday evening and was 
under the charge of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments. the Rev. Dr. J. P. Scott, of the United Presby- 
terian Church, presiding. 

The address of welcome was delivered by the Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, D.D., now pastor of a Congregational 
church in Detroit and formerly pastor of different 
churches in the East, and at one time successor of Dr. 
Bethune in Brooklyn. His address was scholarly, cor- 
dial, sententious and brief, and in every way appr »pri- 
ate. Responses were made by Dr. Pailip Schaff, of 
New York: Rev. Mr. Lee, of Cleveland; Rev. Rufus 
Clark, D.D., of Albany; Dr. Hornblower, of Alleg- 
hany; Rev. Dr. Movforth, Editor of the ** Herald and 
Presbyter,” of Cincinnati; Dr. McCracken, of Toledo, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of Stamford, Ct. These 
addresses, though less formal and elaborate than that 
of Dr. Eddy, were interestieg and sympathetic, and 
held the congregation till a la'e hour 

The Hon. Wm. A. Howard, of Michigan, was elected 
‘Permanent President.” Mr. Howard is perhaps one 
of the most widely known citizens of Michigan. Ile 
was one of the first members, if not the very first mem- 
ber of Congress ever elected on a Republican ticket, 
and has been one of the most powerful platform speak- 
ers in the country. He is respected by men of all 
parties, isa sincere Christian, and, though very feeble, 
made an admirable presiding officer. On Wednesday 
morning a very interesting paper was read by Dr. 
Schaff on the ** History and Purposes of the Alliance.” 

This address not only recites the facts well known to 
the Christian public, but. gave much information con- 
cerning the work done by the Alliance in the promotion 
of liberty of conscience in all parts of the world. The 
tev. Dr. Samson followed with a few remarks in the 
same direction. Two papers were then presented §n 
the *“‘Use and Abuse of Denominationalism.” Th 
first was by the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Gettysburg, Pa., 


“and treated the cubject philosophically, somewhat dis- 


cursively and yet most fearlessly and practically. The 
second was by the Rev. J. M. Buckley who pursued a 
more analytic method, substantially agreeing, however, 
with his predecessor. ‘These papers both assumed that 
denominations are practicably unavoidable and that the 
great problems are to make the number as small 
as possible and to preserve and manifest the spirit 
of charity. In the afternoon they were discussed 
and an essay presented by the Rev. Dr. Samson, 
of New York on ‘‘Mahommedanism and Numan 
Rights.” This was followed by an animated dis- 
cussion, participated in by Drs. Schaff, Scott, Ninde 
and Ridgaway. The drift of sentiment was de- 
cidedly in favor of Russia, but Dr. Ninde was inclined 
to sympathize with the views of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and 
other missionaries in Constantinople. In the evening. 
Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, having been detained by 
sickness, a very able and energetically delivered paper 
was read by Dr. Hornblower, of Alleghany, on ‘* De- 
nominationalism as related to Christian Union.” Dr. 
Hornblower concurred in substance with the essayists of 
the morning. Dr. Rufus Clark, of Albany, then spoke 
on ** Home Missions.” 

On Thursday morning two magnificent addresses 
were made, either of which would have made the Con- 
ference a notable occasion. Pres. J. B. Angell, LL.D., 
of the University of Michigan, spoke on the ** Relation 
of our Higher Institutions of Learning to the Christian- 
ity of our Couutry.” Ilis paper was a word fitly spoken 
both in matter and manner, and a complete defense of 
colleges against the charge of promoting skepticism and 
immorality. The Rev. Dr. Ninde, of Detroit, spoke on 
the ** Mission of the Religious Press,” and it is seldom, 
indeed, that an audience has the opportunity of bearing 
amore judicious presentation of so difficult a subject. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Humphreys, of Louis 
ville, and the Rev. Dr. Conrad, of Philadelphia, spoke 
on “Religion and Politics.” The principle that the 
ethical side of political questions is proper to be dis- 
cussed in the pulpit was maintained by both essayists, 
A curious’ discussion on divorce sprung up afterwards, 
which left the subject in an unsatisfactory state, where 


it has been practically in this country for a long time. 
The speakers for the evening having failed, a new pro- 
gramme was arranged on ‘* The Necessity of Evan- 
gelizing the Masses.” Forcible speeches were delivered 
by the Hon. Wm. A. Howard, the Rey. Mr. Hills, the 
Rev. Dr. Ridgaway, D. B. Duffield, Esq., the Rev Heary 
Kendall, of New York, and the Hon. J. M. Hoyt, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The subjects on Friday were somewhat heavier than 
most of the others, but not less important and practical 
** Modern Thought in its Relati n to Rationalism and 
Romanism”’, was treated by Rev. C. D. Hartranft, of 
New Brunswick, N..J., and Rev. C. C. Tiffany, of New 
York. Inthe afternoon ** Modcro Literature as aff: cted 
by Rationalism” was bandled by Prof. Mead, of Ober- 
lin. Your correspondent was compelled to leave before 
the closing exercises, but has learned that they were of 
exceeding interest and that the speech of Dr. Pierson 
and the responses were unusually appropriate. The 
Conference was more than justified by its own work, 
independent of its relation to the general organization. 


Acligious 


Items of qeneral and personal intereat are aolicited 
jor this department from all quartera. 


AT HOME, 

Thursday of last week saw the final adjournment, without 
day, of the Episcopal General Convention which has been 
for nearly three weeks (20 working days) in session in Boston. 
Of the three questions which came down from the preced. 
ing convention, namely, the authorization of missionary 
dioceses, the shortening of the forms of morning and even- 
ing praver, and the amended lectionary only the third 
received positive confirmation by both Houses, the House 
of Bishops in the case of the other amendments deeming 
farther legislation necessary. The English lectionary is 
authorized for use until a special form has been agreed 
upon by a suitable committee during recess, Some discre 
tion is also accorded to ministers in the lectionary for Lent, 
the English form being permitted as a provisional substitute. 
A canon recognizing an order of deaconesses, or sisters, 
although approved by the Bishops was strenuously opposed 
by the deputies and was indefinitely postponed. A new 
board of inanayers was constituted for the now united 
missionary societies. Resolutions were also adopted, looking 
to a more general opening of churches during the hours 
when services are not in progress. [One of the most interest- 
ing acts of the house of deputies is the passage of a resolu- 
tion requesting the bishops to provide, by a learned com- 
mission or otherwise, for the setting forth of an accurate 
and authentic version in the English language of the creed 
and the other acts of the undisputed general councils con- 
cerning the faith proclaimed by them as the standard of 
orthodox belief for the whole church, The convention con- 
sented to the erection of three new dioceses, to be known 
us West Virginia, Springfield, U1. and Quincy, Ill. One 
‘w bishop was elected; the Rev. David Buel Knicker- 
cker, D.D., rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, 
n., a8 missionary bishop of New Mexico and Arizona. 
closing services were beld in Trinity Church, where 
isual votes of thanks were passed to the President, Dr. 
‘ss, and the calendar was cleared as far as possible 
‘adjournment, 


The State Congregational Association of Nebraska held 
its annual meeting at Crete, Saline Co., Oct. 24th-Zsth. The 
associational sermon was preached by Rev. A. F. Sherrill, 
of Omaha. The attendance in numbers was about as usual. 
Some of the sessions were particularly characterized by an 
earnest devotional spirit. There seemed to be a general 
expectation of a special work of grace among the churches 
this winter. Frequent mention was made of the favorable 
state of mind in nearly all communities, resulting from the 
deliverance from the grasshopper plague and the abundant 
crops. There are ninety-eight Congregational churches in the 
state, eightyv-three of which receive aid from the American 
Home Missionary Society. Nine new churches have been 
formed during the year past, and four branches have be- 
come distinct churches. Twenty-five report revivals with 
two hundred and sixty-five conversions. Several churches 
are planning to build. There are one hundred Sunday- 
schools under the care of missionaries, with 4.500 scholars. 
Many or most of the pastors have two or three churches, 
sometimes more, under their charge. Some preach at three 
different places each Sunday, riding thirty miles, some. 
times, on horseback to keep their appointments, and some 
had ridden nearly a hundred miles by wagon to attend this 
meeting. 

It would be well if every young man just entering the 
pastorate couid attend such a gathering of such men. 

Crete is the seat of Doane Colleze, founded some six years 
ago largely through the gifts of Colonel Doane, of Boston, 
then Engineer of the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road in Nebraska, on the line of which Crete is situated. 

The college has grown steadily from the beginning. Its 
finances are carefully managed. The site on which it is 
proposed to erect the college buildings commands an exten- 
sive and beautiful view. To this spot the members of the 
Association repaired one afternoon; prayer was offered; 
hymns sung; addresses made, and the college afresh com- 
mended to, and afresh received into the interest and prayers 
of our churches. Crete is only about thirty miles from 
Lincoln, where the Nebraska State University is located 


and flourishing, and the most cordja] feeling exists between | 


the faculties of the two institutions, which are regarded 
not as rivals but as co-workers. Chancellor Fairtield of 
the University was present on the occasion just mentioned 
The Doane College has made a good beginning, and deserves 
the prayers and interest and generosity of Eastern Chris- 
tians as well as the hearty support it receives from our 
churches in Nebraska. 


The Southern Association met in Hillsboro, Oct. 30. This 
association of twenty-five churches covers an area of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles square, and has a church 
membership of about two thousand persons. Essays writ 
ten or unwritten on the following topics were heard: 
“Contrast of English and American Congrecationalism.” 
by an English clergvman, Robert Nourse: * The Protestant 
Churches of France.” by a French clergyman. Louis Vul- 
liet; ** What can be Done tor our Neglected Churches,” 
tev. J. D. Wyckolf. lsane Goodell, at the request of the 
church in Greenville, was set apart for the work of the 
gospel ministry in that church, Delegates to the National 
Council made report of the doings of that body. Rev, 
C. H. Wheeler, from Turkey. gave an account of mission 
ary operations in Turkey, of the varied populations of that 
empire, the object and the probable issues of the war. 


The General Association of Congregational! churches in 
Missouri met in St. Louis, Oet, 2-28. This body repre- 
sents 70 churches, with a mecumbership of 5.720, and 45 
ministers. The oldest church is but Vvoars ld, aud the 
others have been mainly planted since Iso \t the meet 
ing Various topics of interest were discussd by Rev. J. H. 
Harwood, C. L. Mitchell, T. M. Post, D.D.. and others. 


The General Association of Congrevational Churches of 
California held its twenty-first annual session at Sacra- 
mento, October ‘th, 10th Lith, and 12th. It was reported 
that the past vear had witnessed the extinction of the debts 
in nearly all the churches connect««l with the Assocation, 
the sum amounting to over 2100000. 


Read the statement of the Necr@tary of the American 
Missionary Association in the Publisher's Department. See 
what good works other men are doin Then go and do 
likewise. 

Rev. W. G. Rainsford, the Church of England evan 
gelist, has been holding daily in St. Peter's Church, 
Baltimore. From that place it was his intention to visit 
Alexandria, Va. 

Rev. J. M. Wolcott was installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Saugerties, N. Y.. on Wednesday, Oet, 
dist, 1877, the sermon being preached by Rev. W. E. Park, 
who also delivered the « to the 


The Congregational church at Boulder, Col. of which 
Rev. A. J. Chittenden is pastor, resoived at a recent meet 
ing to assume its own support. More instances of this kind 
would go far to relieve the embarrassmeouts of the Horne 
Misionary Society. 

Here follow the names of imore Sunday-schools which 
have subscribed their £00 cach to the © Wecping-Water 
fund: Kewaunee, Ill.; Akron, O.; Morrisville, Spen- 
cerport, N. ¥.; Lakeville, (t.; Nashua, 
N. H.; Weldon Creek, Mich 


Champaign, Ul: 


At a meeting of the members of the Nineteenth Street 
Jewish Synagogue, Oct. 2th, Rev. Henry P. Memies was 
elected preacher for a perialof two years, at an annual 
salary of £5,000. Mr. Mendes has acceptably filled the 
position since the death of Rev. J. J. Lyons. 


The Synod of Pittsburgh, which met at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., Oct. 19th, -recommends the revival of catechumen 
classes in the churches, one desirable effect of which would 
be to bring the children into more immediate contact with 
the pastor. It also suggests the expediency of substituting 
a public. Bible study for the second preaching service on 
Sundays. 

The Synod of Baltimore at its recent sessions in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the case of the appeal and complaint of Res 
George Morrison rs. the Presbytery of Baltimore, adopted 
the following resolution by a vote of twenty-four in the 
affirmative and twelve in the negative : 

’ The Synod sustains in part the appeal and complaint of 
Rev. George Morrison against the Prestyters of Baltimore, 
on the ground that the inferior court did not proceed acecor- 
ding to the principles of the Book (of Discipline). But the 
Synod does not sustain the appeal und comupiaint as to the 
injury done the appellant.” 


The Baptist Missionary Convention of this state held its 
seventieth annual meeting at Troy, Oct. 24th and 2th. 
The work of the convention during the past year was re- 
ferred to in the report of the board as having been less in 
extent than during the vear previous, though showing 
larger results; there being an increase of 157 baptisms. It 
was also stated that to conduct the work of the convention 
on a proper scale at least $15,000 per annum should be 
allowed, An existing deficiency of being re 
ported was promptly made up by subscriptions from the 
delegates, individually and on behalf of their several 
churches. The routine proceedings of the convention were 
varied by addresses upon Sumdlay-school interests from the 
Rev. Drs. Wayland Hoyt, of Brooklyn, and J. W. B. 
Clark, of Albion, and upon ** The Skepticism of the Times,” 
by the Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D.. of New York. A’ report 
from the educational committee of the convention elicited 
a general expression of opinion, and a resolution was 
adopted recommending the appointment of committees by 
each association throughout the state, wiih a view to the 
general promotion of educational uiterests. 


The Universalist General Convention held its annual 
session at Chicago, Oct. 4th, 25th and 20th. The report of 
the Board of Trustees upon the operations of the denomina- 
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tion during the past year seems to indicate a somewhat 
discouraging condition of affairs. Its statistical returns 
are represented as being so imperfect that no accurate 
summary of the church work can be furnished. It is also 
reported that the resources of the denomination have ma- 
teriaily shrunk, and that while by increased economy some 
arrearages of debt have been paid there is still outstanding 
a considerable indebtedness, contracted as far back as the 
vears IS70 and 1s71. These considerations have made it 
necessary to discontinue some of the missionary aid hereto- 
fore extended, The interest of the convention mainly 
centered in the discussion of the question whether the 
meetings should henceforth be held every one, two or three 
years; and upon a report of one of its committees, recom- 
mending that the appropriation for scholarships should be 
reduced from $7,000, as fixed last year, to $4,500. This re 
port was adopted and the appropriation accordingly re- 
duced. With respect to the meetings it was decided that 
they should be held annually as heretofore. 

The Woman's Temperance Union has become a widely- 
diffused and influential organization, with a well-chosen 
motto: “* For God and Home and Native Land!” No less 
than nineteen States were represented in the fourth annual 
convention, which has just closed its sessions in this city. 
The Chicago Union had prepared the way by a very taste 
ful artistic floral decoration of Farwell Hail. Mrs. Anna 
Wittenmeyer, renowned and endeared for her eminent 
and invaluable services in the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions in war time, called the meeting to order as Presi- 
dent, and Mrs, Mary C, Johnson, of Brooklyn, opened the 
meeting with solemn, impressive religious exercises. Miss 
Frances E, Willard, of Chicago, was selected by the Chi- 
cago Union to give an address of welcome. This she did 
in a happy manner, and with spirited comments on current 
affairs: “‘An Indian policy wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
aud trom which tire water is eliminated; a wiser civil serv- 
ice reform, luaugurated by the President given to America 
in answer to the Crusaders’ prayer: the man who is thump- 
ing the heads of political parties together till you can no 
longer tell one from the other.” She referred to Chicago 
as having three thousand saloons, twenty-three distilleries 
and breweries, twenty-seven thousand two hundred arrests 
ina year, and as expending six millions of dollars annually 
for intoxicating drinks. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer plead for a mighty onward move- 
ment; the drinking system being the common enemy of 
wornan the world over. In view of the responsibility of 
their position they should be prayerful. In prayer was 
their strength and bulwark. Having seen the past year 
many wonderful things accomplished by prayer, she sug- 
gested the appointment of an all<lay prayer-meeting 
throughout all the unions, 

Mrs. Bolton, of Cleveland, gave a number of touching 
incidents and plain, truthful facts, of which the most note- 
worthy was that in New York City there were over twenty 
miles of saloons. Mrs, Geddes, of Michigan, said the “ red 
ribbon” was as common in Michigan as the “ black 
necktie,” 

(ne cannot but look upon this band of workers with 
yreat respect. Some of them have seen the dreadfal demon 
in their own homes. They are in earnest for a reason. 
They represent a great force. There are already 850 
unions, 583 reform clubs, and 383 juvenile unions, Maine 
lias spent fifteen thousand dollars on temperance work and 
has ninety thousand members of reform clubs. New 
Hampshire has one-third of her voters pledged to total ab 
stinence and has 865, reading-rooms, 

The convention suggests the necessity of more gospel 
moetings, enlisting the press, agitation, the circulation of 
temperance literature, committees to devise and consider 
laws opposed to intemperance. M. K. W. 


The Convention of the National Liberal League was held 
at Rochester, N. Y., Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 
“, 27 and 2s. The Convention being called to order by 
lev. Dr. Mann, of the Unitarian Church, Rochester, Mr. 
Francis FE. Abbott, of Boston, was elected chairman. In 
his address on ** The new conscience party in politics” the 
chairman defined and defended the principles of the 
league, and declared that there exists a painful lack of 
conscience in business, in politics, in life. Three great 
national duties which have been negjected are: 

|. Total separation of Church and State. 

2. National education for national citizens. 

+. Universal education on the basis of universal suffrage. 

These three points form the real principle of the league. 
The constitution of the United States is strictly secular. 
(ntil ISS} Massachusetts was taxed for the support of the 
church, but the tendency has been towards separation of 
Chureh and State. There are those however who believe 
this principle wrong, and demand a recognition of God, 
Jesus and the Bible. To carry out this idea, party organized 
in 1865 which declared that no atheist should hold office. 
The strength of this party lay in the desire of clergy for 
power. It eclosed the gates of the Centennial Exhibition on 
Sundays and inspired the resolution introduced by Mr. 
‘laine in Congress prohibiting any state from making 
iaws in regard to religious corporations, and establishing 
Bible reading in common schools, This resolution lacked 
oniy two votes to make it a law, every Republican favor- 
iug and every Democrat opposing. All ecclesiastical 
bodies, the speaker maintained, are organized to prevent 
the advance of liberal thought, and the time is not far 
distant when Protestants will be as closely combined as 
Catholics. Sabbatarian laws are a sufficient evidence of 
this. If exemption of church property from taxation is 
increased the country will be driven into bankruptcy, in 
which case it will confiscate the church property as in 
Mexico. With respect to the second and third principles 


the speaker held that national protection for all citizens 
included protection for women an for black men, and 
contended that every state should maintain public schools 
and require every child to be educated. 

Resolutions embodying substantially the following dee- 
laration of principles were then adopted: 


1. That Christians who declare “ this is a Christian govern- 
ment’ and that the goverment Is bound to favor “ unsectarian 
Chriatianity’’ are drifting into a dangerous and wicked con- 
spiracy against the religious liberties of the American people. 

2. That the result of the plot of the National Reform 
Association to “ put God into the Canstitution” and to tncor- 
porate the common creed of Christianity into the fundamental 
law of the land would be the biackest treason and crime of 
the nineteenth century. ‘ 

3. That the Government of the United States is not a Chris 
tian but a secular government: that it would be a piece of 
flagrant iniquity and injustice for the government to patron- 
ize either sectarian or unsectarian Christianity. 

4. That the liberals of the United States are called on to 
defend the cause of secular government against the insidious, 
multiplying and formidable dangers which threaten to over- 
whelm it, and that the principle of the separation of Church 
and State needs now to be defended by stronger and more 
explicit constitutional guarantees. 

5. That no government has a right to claim supreme alle- 
giance from its subjects except in return for direct and effi- 
cient protection in their equal civil, political and religious 
rights. 

6. The United States Constitution ought to be amended so 
as to allow the national government to extend the same pro- 
tection to itaown citizens in the separate states as its does 
to its citizens abroad. 

7. That among the most precious rights of the citizen is 
the right to enjoy his independent opinions respecting relig- 
jon on equal terms with all otber citizens before the law; that 
the policy which exempta church property from taxation 
taxes every man for the support of the churches, and by re- 
quiring Bible reading in the public schools taxes every man 
forthe support of a religion to that extent established by law. 

8 That itis the permanent duty of the National Govern- 
ment to gtvarantee and effectually maintain equal civil, 
religious arn politica] rights to all national citizens. The 
resolution also endorses President Hayes's Southern policy 
provided it is supplemented by the adoption of the great 
principle—national protection for all citizens. 

9. That good achools should be everywhere maintained at 
public expense. Universal suffrage and universal education 
should be established at the same time. 

10. That the self-evident rule of justice with respect to the 
public schools is—secular schools in secular states. 

ll. Urges these three great national principles: 

1. Tota) separation of Church and State to be guaranteed 
by amendment of United States Constitution, including 
equitable taxation of church property, secularization of 
public schools, abrogation of Sabbatarian laws. abolition of 
chaplaincies, prohibition of public appropriations for relig- 
lous purposes. 

2d. National protection of national citizens to be guaranteed 
by Constitutional amendment. 

3d. Universal education the basis of universal suffrage. 

12, 13 and 4. Urge co-operation and zeal in the measures of 
the League and reciprocate the friendly address of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of Union of Radicals. 

The sessions, which lasted for three days, were addressed 
in brief speeches by a variety of speakers, who represented 
every form of unbelief, but none of religious conviction. 
The Treasurer's report showed an expenditure of $115.75 
and a balance in the Treasury of £520.35. Mr. Francis E. 
Abbott was elected President for the ensuing year. 


ABROAD. 

Great Britain.—CGreat Ecclesiastical Meetings fill the 
English papers with long reports. Such are the annual 
meetings of the Congregational Union at Leicester, of the 
Baptist Union at Newport, and of the Church Congress at 
Croydon, noticed last week. 


Congregational Union.—The proceedings of this powerful 
body were opened by a sermon by Dr. Maclaren of Man- 
chester, after Mr. Spurgeon, the most eminent Baptist 
preacher of England, and this was followed by an instruct- 
ive address by Henry Richard, M. P., on ‘* The Application 
of Christianity to Politics." The speaker, whose own 
hiehly honorable political history is itself an illustration of 
his theme, declared that ‘‘in no country of the world has 
Christianity yet been fully applied to politics.” And he 
illustrated this by reference to three things: first, the his- 
tory of slavery; secondly, the conduct of Christian states 
towards aboriginal tribes and non-Christian nations; and, 
thirdly, the state of feeling which exists as respects war. 


The New Scheme of financial organization for home mis- 
sions and church aid, from which the most Unportant 
results are expected, was adopted. It is avowedly mod- 
eled, in part, from the working of the Presbyterian 5Sus- 
tenation Fund, and one of the advocates of it, Mr. Wright 
(layman), of London, paid cordial honor to the success of 
the Presbyterians in advancing their denomination in 
England. 


Good Hint for American Use.—An important paper was 
read to the Union By Dr. Newth, on “ Annual Curacies 
Sustained by Students in the first year after their leaving 
College.” He called attention to two evils which seriously 
afflict the churches, the too great strain put upon young 
and inexperienced pastors, and the over-work laid upon 
settled pastors, who are compelled to attend to details from 
which others might easily relieve them. This twofold evil 
he proposed to remedy by employing the young men for 
one year after graduation as curates or pastoral helpers 
under the supervision of pastors and in connection with 
their work. This proposal—conccrning which it is difficult to 
imagine how anything but good could be said—was com- 
mented on by many speakers, and by all of them favor. 
ably, Mr. Dowman, of Southampton, suggested that the 


plan would put the preaching powers of students to the 
test, and thus greatly lessen the difficulties of vacant 
churches. The propesal was eventually referred to the 
Committee of the Union for practical consideration. 


The Signs of Approaching Disestablishment appear in 
nothing so clearly as in the efforts to ward it off. The 
stoutest defenders of it affix to the advocacy of it condi- 
tions utterly impossible to be realized. This was manifest 
in the Congress at Croydon, and still more in some of the late 
diocesan conferences. In that of Oxford, for instance, Mr. 
Freemantle, M.P., having proposed a resolution deprecat- 
ing the separation of Church and State, two canons of the 
High Church party moved an amendment, the gist of 
which was that the connection between the two ought not 
to be maintained without giving up the Church to the con- 
trol of the clergy, free from the interference of Parliament. 
This was lost, whereupon two of the Low Churchmen 
moved to add to the original motion against disestablish- 
ment the provision, *‘ so long only as the clergy shall con- 
tinue to preach the doctrine and uphold the discipline of 
the Church of England as by law established, and its mem- 
bers are required to submit to the decision of the courts of 
law in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as civil.” <A stren- 
uous debate followed, in the course of which a man neither 
High nor Low, but so characteristic a representative of the 
prevailing sentiment of the English people as Mr. Walter, 
proprietor of the London “ Times,” and M.P., declared that 
‘if doctrines abhorrent to the mass of Protestant En- 
glishmen, doctrines subversive of @ll confidence between 
fathers and mothers and their sons and daughters, were in- 
troduced into the Church it would drive average laymen 
like himself out of it, and lead them to take refuge else- 
where.” He added, “he knew he was speaking the senti- 
ments of thousands and tens of thousands of laymen, and 
he would say, Pass what laws you like, alter Convocation 
as you like, or assert what claims you like for the spiritual 
authority of the Church, if these doctrines and practices 
are adopted the existence of the Church as an Establish- 
ment must cease.” The “ rider” was lost by a vote of 127 
to 89. But if the votes of those who want no Establish- 
ment without more liberty could be added to those who 
want no Establishment without more repression, the vote 
against continued Establishment would be decisive. 


ScoTLaNnD.—Congregational Revnion..—The Evangeli- 
cal Union ” of Scotland began some thirty years ago in the 
expulsion of nine students from the Wardlaw Theological 
Seminary and the cutting off of five churches from the 
fellowship of the Scottish Congregationalists. These 
became the nucleus of a new denomination which has 
grown up and become nearly, if not quite, as strong and 
numerous, and certainly, according to its resources, ex- 
hibits a more aggressive spirit than the older and more 
conservative section of Congregationalists. Mr. Douglas, 
delegate from the Scotch to the English Congregational 
Union, reporting the measures in progress towards reunion, 
said that he believed that the majority in the Congrega- 
tional Union, and in the Evangelical Union, are prepared 
for an amalgamation of the two, and hoped for a “ larger 
union ” still, in annexation to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 

ITALY.—Conflict of Jurisdictions. — A dispatch from 
tome to the ** Times ” says that a collision is likely soon to 
arise between the Italian Government an the Court of the 
Vatican respecting the nomination to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Naples, now vacant by the death of Cardinal Sforza. 
By the old laws of the Kingdom of Naples, the See is in 
the gift of the Crown, and should the Pope venture to ap- 
point a prelate of his choice the appointment would be 
challenged in the King’s name, and the affair brought be- 
fore the law courts of the kingdom. 


The American Episcopalian church at Rome, under the 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Nevin, is intending to hold Italian 
services as soon as they have got the Prayer-book trans 
lated. 


SPAIN. — lielivious Liberty. —The Rev. W. H. Gulick 
writes from Santander, Spain, as follows: * Of all the in- 
cidents in connection with the evangelical work in Spain 
perhaps none is more interesting than the way in which 
the truth found lodgment in Jenatoraf, a secluded village 
in the South, a little to the north of Granada, in the prov- 
ince of Jaen. The story has already been told, but that 
those who have not heard it may better understand the 
significance, of the latter part of this narrative, I will 
briefly tell it again. In 1872 a Bible fell into the hands of a 
poor and illiterate laborer in that village. The Holy Spirit 
impelled him to devote himself for continuous days to the 
study of it, reading it in order from the begiuning. As he 
read he became convinced that it was the Word of God, 
and when he reached the Second Commandment he was 
filled with alarm. He was the owner of two images, be- 
qneathed to him from his ancestors, which had been held 
by them in especial veneration from time immemorial. 
They represented God and Saint Joseph. He and his family 
said their prayers before them. He now realized his error 
and proposed to his wife that they destroy them. But she 
bitterly opposed it. He continued to read and at last 
reached the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, in which the 
prophet so graphically exposes the folly of idolatry. His 
long agony over the subject now came to an end. His 
mind was made up. He seized the images and took them to 
ashed in the rear of his house, and with axe in hand ‘stood 
ready to split them in pieces. His heart again almost 
failed him, and falling on his knees he prayed: ‘O God! if 
these are but idols, and it is thy will that I destroy them, 
make it known unto me.’ He at once felt that he was an- 
swered, and in a few minutes the time-honored images 
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t his feet No tire leaped out of heaven to 
destroy him. but had it been known in the village be un 
doubtediy would have lost his life at the hands of his 


were In Plece a 


borrified and fanatical neighbors. Once having taken 
this decisive step divine light poured into his heart, and 
wisdom amd courace were given him to sustain the trials 
that awaited him as an evangelist amongst his neighbors, 
which he inimecdiately began to be. Persecution now com 
meneed. With difficultv he could find work by which to 
sustain himself and wife and four children. Two of his 
children died of small pox, which was declared to be a 

his friends 


Andement from heaven for his heresy Then 
begged him to give up the Bible; others tried to buy him, 


and the priests to terrnitiv him But he remained tirm 
entieness and his consistent life 


His steadfastness and 

now becan to tell on his neighbors. He held meetings and 
began t) win seuls The priests were in dismay, and 
aroused to their utmost brought a storm of persecution 
upon ti hittie flock Some Vie This wounded him 


te the quick and drove him toe God in agonizing prayer 


Prostrate ina tield for hours he plead for the salvation of 
the litt church. He arose from the ground with the 
assurance that his prayer was answered (nd so it was 


The fury of their enemies subsided, and the faith-of many 
was quickened. The work took on a permanent form, and 
he has been its recognized leader and the pastor of the 
church for the last four or five vears. Just now it is again 
brought into notice by an act of persecution that will 
awaken the svmpathy of all who have been interested in 
its previous history. My to-lay'’s paper from Madrid, a 
political sheet of liberal tendencies but of sound Catholi 
cism, gives the facts as follows: 

“*Weare informed by a reliable person of an inexplicabh 
act that once more illustrates the manner in which certain 
persons understand and practice religious tolerance in our 
country. In the villawe of Iznatoraf, province of Jaen, there 
isa litth: company of Protestants who hold their meetings 
under the guarantees of the Constitution. On the th of 
this month sept.) a daughter was born to the leader of that 
congregation. The following day two priests of the village 
presented themscives demanding that the child should be 
baptizgadin the Roman Church. The father and mother re- 


sistei. In a little while the mayor came insisting on the 
same but received the sume reply. Two hours later the 


mayer returned with the two priests, and, with his staff of 
office in one hand, with the other seized the child and against 
the Willund in spite of the protests of the parents bore it to 
the Roman church where it Was baptized in the midst of ua 
general ringing of the church bells. Nor did they stop here 
These men also forcibly carried to the church and baptized a 
itthe girl two vears old, sister of the infant. We make no 
comment on the scandalous act. as the subject is already in 
the hands of the superior authority.’ 

“We await with interest the development of this ease, 
but with little hope of any satisfaction being accorded to 
the outraged parents, as the general government, cautious 
as it may be in its own action on the religious question, 
seldom makes amend: for the abuses of the provincial 
authcrities: and, indeed, in such a case as this, it would 
perhaps be somewhat difficult to sav what exactly might 
be considered adequate amends.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


November Is, Acts xxvi., 21-28. 
“Then Agrippa said unto Paul. Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.’ xxvi., 25 
last Suoday’s lesson we gave the beginning of 
Paul’s address before Agrippa and Felix. This 
Sunday's lesson completes the address and describes 
briefiy the effect produced by it. In endeavoring to 


interpret this lesson | shall follow its course verse by 
verse, 


For these causes. While the real object of the invita- 
lion given to. Paul was the entertainment of Agrippa, 
the avowed pliject was to vive him an opportunity to 
epeak for himsclf. (Ver. 1 Having told the story of 


his own conversion Paul now declares that this eor 
version ana iis subs quent consecration to Clrist and 


his cause were the real reason of the persecution which 
the Jews inflicted upon him. The active and carnest 
Christian n a always eApect to meet opposition and 
persecution in bis work 

Haring theri fore hel) of tiod Help im his 
conversion from his previous state of sin; help from his 
previous blindness and unbelief; help in his study of 
the Bible to a new comprehension of the Word of God, 
as asure word of prophecy of the Messiah; help in his 
cons*crauva of himeclf to the work of the ministry. 
Help against his own previous prejudices; help against 
pride in his own righteousness (Phil. iii., 4); belp against 
bis Own unwillingness to turo from his self-chosen 
Mission to the Jews to the divinely appointed mission 
to the Gentiles (Acts xxit,, 17-19); help against the op- 
position of the Judaizing Christians who would have 
stopped his work among the Gentiles (Gal. ii.. } 153. 14): 
help aguinst the heathen who persecuted him for turn 
ing the world upside down; help against the Jews who 
would have tora him to picces, help on the way to 
Damascus (Acts ix., in Arabia (Gal. i. 17): in the 
Temple (Acts xxii., 17, 18); at Antioch (Acts xv., 2): 
at Lystra (Acts xiv., 8, 20); at Plilippi (Acts xvi., 25): 
at Corinth (Acts xviii., ¥-11); at Ephesus (Acts xix. 
19-20, etc.); at Jerusalem (Acts xxii., 29: xxiii. 10-16.) 
What a helper is our God. 


] uy fine unto this day. He that is helped of God 
and relies upon God's help is able to continue unto the 
end. He that is so helped and so stands receives pew 
help in each new emergency. 

Both to small and great, Neither thinking it too small 
a service to preach to a congregation of women outside 
the walls of Philippi, nor to do work from house to 
house at Ephesus (Acts xvi., 13; xx., 20); nor abashed 
or afraid in the presence of the Saohedrim at Jerusalem, 
or of Festus, Felix or Agrippa at Caesarea, The tru 
preacher finds dignity in his subject before the smallest 
audiences and stre: gth and courage before the grand- 
est. He that is intrusted by God with a message ts 
doing a grand work when be delivers it to the most io 
significant: and a work in which he has no occa-ion to 
be daunted. though be stand before the greatest meno or 
the largest audiences 

Testifying none other things than thease which Masses and 
the Prophets did say. The old is new; the new is old. 
To the Jews the doctrine of Paul seemed to be new: so 
tothe church of the middle ages seemed the doctrines 
of the Reformer-; so to the present day often seems the 
return to the ** old paths ’—that is, to the oldest paths, 
not those of the 17th century, but to those of the first. 
Ile who preaches and teaches whatdthe Bible contains. 
gomg to it, not to the works of theology and the cate 
chisms, always scems to the schools of his time to be 
preaching new doctrines, While be isin truth preaching 
the oldest. 

That Christ should suffer, rise, show light. Werein is 
the revelation of the Gospel 1. A suffering and self- 
sacrificing Saviour; 2. Ao all-vicetotious Saviour; 3. An 
illuminatiog Saviour. 

kestus said. Tothe man of the world the true Chris‘ian 
enthusiast always seems to be beside himself, for the 
secret of bis enthusiasm is to the man of the world un- 
seen. and incomprebensible We ought. 1., to live in 
another world, to DOsSseSs another impulse, oO see other 
truth, to be governed by another standard, from that of 
worldly-minded men, =X. Not to be afraid to be revard- 
cd as cdd: the Christian who is not at times odd in the 
principles of his action and the methods of his conduct is 
avery poor Cliristian. 3. Not to be surprised if we are 
misinterpreted and misunderstood, nor to be astonished 
if our life and the truths which are the very grandest 
to our thought are to the world wholly iscomprehen- 
sib] 

I speak forth the words of truth and sobernesa, Words 
rooted in the truth and uttered in a spirit of self-control. 
The true Christian is an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm 
is for the truth and is a self-restrained and therefore a 
real power. It is a false religion which imparts an ex- 
citement such as impairs the power of self-control 

King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? Paul is 
an example for the preacher and the teacher. He ap. 
plies the truth directly to the individual. Not that this 
Is gene! ally to be done in public ; but it is to be done. 
The teaching that Is always and exclusively general 
serves small purpose. It is the well-aimed shot that 
takes effect, 

Almoat thou persuadest me tobe a Chriatian,. This is 
intended as a sneer. This is evident, 1.. from the 
character of A erijeypa, who was a llerod, corrupt and de- 
graded. 2. From the form of the sentence, which 
indicates a sneer, not a serious but half formed convic- 
tion. &. From the word C/ristian, which was not the 
word at that time used of the disciples of the Lord in 
characterizing themselves, but was a term of reproach 
invented and applied to them by their enemics. Two 

‘ition to the gospel are here set forth in 


forms of or 


the case of Felix avd Agrippa; ene, that of a mere 
blind woildliness tu which the spirit of the earnest 
(bristiaa is incomprehensible, the other that of the 
cynic Who sees in it only aa object for his ridicule. To 
this spirit bow noble the answer ef the apostle: 

Would to God. The prayer of the apostle is a model 
forthe teacher, the preacher, the Christian—a prayer 
that all may have his privileges without his infirmities. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS 


CONTINUANCE, 

It is not to pray thirty minutes, or preach ninety, with 
out saving anything; not even to sit forty years on a 
teacher's chair, knowing every year less about teaching :; 
but to keep one’s place, spite of all discouragements, ever 
growing in wisdom, tact, efficiency. Some men. afraid 
they cannot climb, stop before the first hill. Some. wear- 
ied, even sit down when they have gained a summit. Wise 
men walk on, gaining strength, making progress. <A 
blossom drops from the bough l» cause it is not fruit : Ex- 
cept it cling and grow we shall have no fruit. If none are 
willing to learn by experience there will be no good 
teachers. Shall you despair because you cannot sing Zion's 
Is human nature so easily read 
that you should close the book because you cannot turn 
every leaf inaday?/ Because you cannot run before you 
creep, or preach before you lisp, shall you therefore choose 
an invalid’s chair and the mute’s alphabet ¢ Can you hope 
for nothing from time and effort { Weare saved by hope— 
and continuance, 


sweetest sonys at ? 


Hooks aud Authors. 


GLIMPSES OF THE COMING. 
wyond question the church of Christ has to recon 
sider and re-form its d ctrine respecting the Last Days 
Beyond que stion the early church looked forward rather 


than backward and ate rive (i ifs strer orth from its antici 


pations far more than from ifs memory. Bevond 
question a church which keows only a Lord that bas 
DOL One tinal Is is to be, on ya Saviour cruct- 


fied, not a Redeemer raised and regnant, is but half 
yond 


i] prophe 


armed, if even that, for the Lord's battle. 
question the old interpretations of the Dibli 
cies of Christ's future are totally Inadequate, and -ony 
times palpably and blun rit and they ite 
pudiated with significant unaoin the best mod 
pily, the interpretations which the averave Second 
Adventist offers in their stead are crude in sc! 
materialistic in spirit, and discouiagiog and demoraliz 
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mg to the Christian worker in their eflects. In this 
condition of exeveticul study, old interpretations 
abandoned, new interpretations unformed, and the 
church generally singularly dumb on a subject of vital 
interest and importance, the Christian student may well 
welcome any vlimpse- of the Coming, though it be 
but like a vision of the land thr pticrla thre foy toa per 
plexed mariner, who is beating back and forth for the 
entrance to the barbor, and who knows that his old 
reckoning Was wrong while be has not vet had sunlight 
long enough to correct tt. The average reader wil! 
pronounce Mr. Greene's little volume mystical, perhaps 
fanciful: he will at least acquit it of the worse offenses 
of conventionality on the one hand and Lrossness ana 
materialism on the cther; and perbaps he wll arrive at 
the conclusion, on a second readivy, that whatever is 
mystical in the book is due quite as much to the subject 
as to the treatment, quite as much to the truth that the 
“Coming” lies bevond the borizoa of our common #x- 
perience, and can be seeu only io a sp) ritual vision, and 
described only in @ trentise that is epee ily ptic in its 
character, 

With full consciousness that any summary of Mr 
Greene's vieWs must neces irils do him an injustiy We 
nevertheless essay to give our readers a vlim] se of his 
glimpse. In doiug so we employ, as fur as we can, Mr 
Greene's own without, however, distinguish 
ing quotation from cond nsution by quotation marks 

The kingdom of Christ is io its scene aod nature upi- 
versal; as to its time, all embracing; it always fs and 
always is coming more cond more; ouly its manifestation 
is delayed. Because foes and rebellion are rampact 
government is not destroved. The Mediatorial King 
dom is in full flow of power to-d iy; W ben it yains ifs 
ultimate triumph, it will cease to be; Christ the Mediator 
will then be merved in the Father, that he may be al! 
and inall. This kiogdom grows to its consummation 
in the perpetual and increasing comiog of Christ, a ¢ om 
ing, real, persooal, but not material Loder the ioflu 
ence of this perpetual comiug the latter lay glory is 
already dawning, ever coming as the summer comes, 
with a growing and all-pervadiog and irresistible pres 
ence, The sec md coming of Christ is thus not as 
isolated event. to be « Om pick d in one vreat crisis - it ts 
consummated in successive cycles, in Continuously r 
curring crises, until in the. crisis of crises history itselt 
shallend. The personal and spiritual coming of Christ 
to bis church, in the beavens acd on earth, and ulwavs 
through the one 10 the other, is to be perfected in the 


Millennium, which ia tura wil!) lead on to be coosum 


mated in the final judgment. This Millennium nei! her 
precedes nor succeeds Christ's coming; it is simply the 
whole epoch of Christ's Great Coming; it is a distinet 
but not a dissevered epoch; and is not a new, certainly 
not an unspiritual dispensation, but the splendid con- 
summation of the promiscd gift of the Ghost, In 
this Millennial period Satan wil! be bound; the evilistlu 
ence from the world of evil spirits will cease to be 
operative : but human nature will not cease to be a sia 
ful nature; nor will man find saivation indepensdeat of 
redemption by the Son and regeneration by the Spérit 
of God; death will not cease, vor all physical evil be 
unknown. This Millennial cra will be ushered in by a 
real and personal but not by a material coming of the 
Lord; if he is seen at a}l, it will be only by the spiritual 
eyesight, as he was seen by the apostle Paul and the 
martyr Stephen. Of his re-inearnution in a material 
body the Scriptures give no hint; for faith in such a re 
incarnation they afford no warrant. As there is to be 
no re-iocarnation of Christ in this Millennial coming, 
so there is to be no re-incarnation of the siiots. There 
is to be a resurrection, but this so far from being a re 
incaroation, or re-animation of bodies of flesh and 
blood, is even an antithesis tothat; itis the final putting 


1 (limpaca of the Coming. By Richard Gleason Greene, Min- 
ister of Trinity Church. Orange, N. J. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co, 
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off the mortal and putting on of immortality. Its chief 
sceve is in the spiritual realm, not in the earthly, though 
its earthly results ure immediate aod mighty. This 
Millennial period leads up to ard is perfected in the 
final judgmeént; in his portrayal of it Mr. Greene dis 
owns alike the material and the impersonal view, and 
pictures ascene at orce re al and irrammsate rial, 

in a singularly pictorial style and 
with a spiritual imagination. We have given but a 


Mr. Greene write: 


meager ang Colorless outline of a series of glowing piet 
ires, Dut from it the reader will at least be able to 
pene eive that this view of the second coming of Chrietis 
roally original; not a compromise, certainly not eclectic, 
though it borrows elements from both the ordinary op 
posing Views; original rather because it assumes a reality 
n the purely spiritual realm which the new view par- 
tially denies, and a personality and perpetual power 
in it whieh the old view ignores, Those who are famil- 
mar With Swedenboryg s writings will recognize a resem- 


bhiance In fundamental thought between his “ revela 


tions” and this modera “‘e¢limpse.” But if Mr. Greene 


is familiar with Swedenborgianem. be very success 


fully conceals that fact trom the reader, He may have 
imtubed: he has not copied. Mr. Greene's exegesis 
fo the least. doubtful in bis ay peare nt acee planer 
of the old-fashioned but untenable reading of the 24th 
chapter of Matthew; and be seems to fail to explain, 
oreven to recogculz the teaching of scripture that the 
~econd coming of Christ will be ia such form asd man 
ner as to be recognized by the most unspiritual How 
i: it that all the tribes of the earth shall recognize the 
pre-millennial coming of a personal vet only spiritually 
revealed God’ that every eve shall see Him who is yet 
only spuitually discerned’ that bis appearing in spir 
‘tual form can be properly hkened to the flash of vivid 

rhtning when it runs athwart the darkened heavens 
from east to we: these questions Mr. Greene has 
net answered: and inv of Interpretation ot 
(‘hrists second coming to satisfy the scholarship of 
the future must be able to answerthem., We are not 


-ure that Mr. Greene's principics of in 


are 
neoosist nt With what i unmistakably the teaching of 
revelation in this peet, the apnearing of Clerist 
in his second advent to the unbelieving world os well a- 
to the believer, perhaps be has simply omitted to do 
what be might have done (ertuinly he has thrown 


new and real ligh non the problem of the Last Days 


he has approached, if he has uot realized, a harmony of 
heretotore views, und thoug 

his glimpse may and probatly will vive place to fuller 
views on further study of tlre ye ct by other scholars, 


he is entitled to the thanks of the Christian ehureh 


universal for aires il i! unew to this 
theme, and compelling them to look upon it through an 


itmosphere of Spoil tual Clearness and to consider a sv¥s- 


tem of loterpretstion built upon the as-umption of the 


actuality, the vert md the power of the spiritual 
realm. 

Miss Warner: | ine bb authors 
many readers as a novel as good as any of those which 
have followed **The Wide. Wide World Miss Warner 
is sO true to herself that notra of the inffuence of newer 
novelists appear on her paper he elaborates no original 
plots, but contents herself with framing a good story and 
telling it in st (; Putnam's Sons, N, Y. 

Three vears age Roberts Brotiers published a small un 
pretentious Volume, called **( t Hours,” which appeared 
musual he sa | is stall anony 
mor now appears wit rvelume of ‘lec tlons, @n- 
tith«!? ** Surs f a: Els forthe Sick and Suffering.’ 
lt is a larwer book than! and tor that. reason more 
valuable, for no one whe se ts poetry with such excellent 
taste can well minke tue la a Volume. (boston, 81.2.) 


Under the title of Rock that Higher than 
Whittaker, New York. sne a very hamdsoinely rintes| 
ard bound series of thre: discourses with poems 
amexed, by Rev. John Edvar Johnson, Rector of St 
Paul's Church, Hoboken, N. The discourses comprise ; 
“The Rock that is Higher than I.” The 
Doors.” and ** The Wings of the Morning.” and are fall of 


Everlasting 


spiritual comfort and enjovinent. They are affectionately 


inscribed to the author's mother who now rests “* Under 
the shadow of the rock.” 

The Footsteps of St. Paul” Robert Carter & Brothers), 
isa new edition of a familar rk. Althouwh the volume 
is designed mainiy for the young reader, it will be found 


oxcemlingly interesting to all. The narrative bewinus in the 
uth of Paul and traces his life in th 


is scholar. persecutor., convert. fuwitive. missionarv. deh 


veral chapters | 


pervades the whole work more than atoues for such techni- 
cal failings. (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.) 

‘Saved by Sympathetic Kindness and the Grace of God ” 
(National Temperance Society), is a temperance story by 
M. E. Winslow of which the main incidents are said to be 
true. The writer states at the outset that she has no sym 
pathy with the idea that temperance work is usually 
rather moral than religious and has for its aim reforma 
tion instead of regeneration ; and she desires moreover to 
|} counteract that other impression that this movement is 
| only for the lower classes, when it is for the community at 


larye. The story concerns one of the hichest families of 
the land, the names being sufficiently disguised to spare the 
feelings of parties still living. 

The seventh volume of McClintock's Cvelopedia keeps 
up well the character of the work. It runs from the word 
new tothe word pestle. It contains an admirable map of 
Palestine printed in colors and placed in a pocket provided 
for the purpose 
| from studies made on the ground by Dr. Strong himself. 
| so that the student may be assured thatit contains the very 
| latest and best information on the subject. The large list 

of names of the contributors to this volume affords the 

best possible guaranty both of the catholicity and the 
| scholarship of the work. It is, like tue preceding volumes 
of the series, elaborately illustrated 


This map has been drawn for the work 


| “Californian Pictures, in Prose and Verse” is the title 
| of a conscientious volume by Benjamin Parke Avery, in 
which solid and interesting descriptions of natural scenery 
are relieved by a large quantity of very yraceful verse. 
A nuwhber of good illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of the book, and the publishers have put the whole in a 
tasteful dress for which any author should be grateful 

California has been the subject of more literarv exagyera 

tion and nonsense than any other portion of the Union : 
| she should be grateful that a man of Mr. Avery's diseretion 


| and taste has quietly endeavored to undo what had better 
have remained undone. (Hurd & Houghton, N. Y. 35.00) 
‘* A Blue Stocking,” bv Mrs. Annie Edwards, is a shorter 
and more carelessly written story than we have ever had 


| from its author, and yet were it by an unknown author ft 
' would be pronounced a capital novel Mrs. Edwards 
| monopolizes, in literature, a certain type of heroine, and 
were the stories to consist of the heroine and no one else 
i there would be thousands of readers who ould 
welcome the book. It is rather embarrassing to read any 
story to its end without being able to suspect its leading 
' character of having a soul, but the reader must admit that 
Mrs. Edwards's heroines seem better without souls than 
|} sore people are who have thern Shelton & ¥ 
| “Jack Granger's Cousin,” by Julia A. Mathews (Roberts 
Brothers), is a lively story for boys and girls too.~ Dr. 
and Mrs. Granger are the guardian spirits, Jack is the 
| hearty, boisterous som and Paul the delicate, gentle and 
| meditative nephew. These are the central figures. The 
| bey characters throughout are more precocious than the 
average of those we used to associate with in our childhood, 


| but we do not forget that this is a proyressive age and 
| that the boys of the present day are ona par in intelligence 
jand experience (or think they arc) with men of thirty 
yearsago. Although the dialogue is somewhat stilted, the 


story is well told and will be heartily enjoyed by the au 


' dience to which it appeals. 
“Grandmamma’s Letters from Japan” (James H. Earle, 
| publisher, Boston) is a series of pleasant and instructive 
| letters written from IS71 to 1575 by Mrs. Mary Pruyn te 
| little folks in this country, most of them her grandchil 
| dren, while she was engaged in missionary work in that 
| strange and always interesting country. These letters 
were not intended for publication and are therefore free 
| from any attempt at literary display. They are none the 
| less attractive on this account. Thev have been printed 
| at the request of friends for the children of Sunday 
schools and Christian femilies, in the hope that they “may 
serve to givesome minds the same impulse that so carly 
| stirred the writer's.” 

James Bryce, very favorably known in literature as 
author of * The Holy Roman Empire,” has just published 
a bulky I2mo volume entitled * Transcaucasia and Ararat,’ 
the work being the results of a vacation tour made last 
| vear. The first half of the book being devoted to deserip 

tions of a country which is now a portion of the seat of 

the Eastern war has special interest for the reader, par 


ticularly because the writer is a good historian as well as 
| a close observer. The second part will be read with eager 
ness by every one interested in Bible History, the material 
being more descriptive and scientific than reflective 
| The quotation and condensation which we last week made 

from the columns of the “Spectator” was in type before 

the volume was received, and may serve to indicate its 
quality. (Macmillan & N.Y. 22.50 
| We have received a copy of the new edition of Lippin 
| cott’s Pronouncing Dictionary. For office use, or thelibrary 
of the student who wants it for ready reference, the pres 
ent form—two volumes in one—is an improvement on the 
old one with which we have become familiar. We have 
used this dictionary for two or three years in our private 


cate, pastor, ete., to his imprisonment in Kome, and the | library; we began by thinking well of it—we regard it now 


ising scene of a marvelous life which cnded in martyr 


as quite indispensable. It is by far the best biographical 


tom. A map and numerous Hlustrations add much to the | dictionary in print in the English language so far as we 
value and attractiveness of the bool know. The only work that can compare with it is a com 


Miss Farquharson’s ** Elsi series has not been all that 


many readers could have desired. but where anvthing has 


bination of Smith's dictionaries. which are mythological 
and ancient. with some such work as “The Men of Our 


heen to many people so good as these books ordinary | Time,” and even such a combination fails to give what this 


cratitude demands that the reviewer and reader should | 
Flsie’s Children” is the latest 
book of this series. It is didactic, religious and interesting; 
't might truthfully have been more humorous and more 
Mtereating, but the noble atmosphere of conscience which 


‘let well enough 


one volume affords. It embraces both ancient and modern 
names, both mythological and biographical. It is not 
tiled up with names of a merely local luportance, and 
while ite brief biographies leave the student to find thiore 
full information in the larger encyclopedias, the very 


brevity of the notices adds to their usefulness for the pur- 
poses of reference in the exigencies of a busy life.. (J. B 
Lippincott & Co.) | 

We have received from M. Calman Levy. Paris, a full 
set of the late Comte Agenor de Casparin, who was one 
of the meee at if not the most earnest of all, of the 
friends of America who in France rushed into print in her 
behalf during her dark hours a few years ago. The pur- 


port oft two of these. Un (jrand Peuple (Ju Leleve 


and Amérique Devant L’Europe” is already known to 


many Americans through translations which have been 
published here, but no transiator can do justice to the 
grace and ardor of the writer in his own expressive 
tongue. The other booms are equally strong, but on very 
diferent topies: “ L’Ennemi de la Famille” gives a view 
of tamily life which will make any man outside of a Ro 
man Catholic country realize what bars may be placed 
between an affectionate married couple, and the other, 
* La Conscience,” is equally sober and analytical. 

Rev. E. P. Roe’s latest work, ‘A Knight offthe Nineteenth 
Century” (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York), is second 
to none of his previous books in skill of plot, crispness of 
dialogue and general interest throughout. Exvbert Hal- 
dame is the knight and the hero, and his imperfect train- 
ing, his headstrong nature, his gradual descent into vicious 
ways, his arrest, imprisonment and subsequent reclama- 
tion to honor and a useful life are the web on which the 
story is woven. The characters are drawn to the life. 
Growther is an especially marked and original character, 
and Mrs. Arnott and Laura are women whom one delights 
to meet in bowks as well as in daily experience. The moral 
tone of this novel is good. It does not palliate vice by 
attempting to gloss it over with romantic notions. but it 
shows how a “well-meaning youth, althouch cursed with 
evil habits and tendencies.” may after all be snatched as a 
‘brand from the burning” and restored to a life of honor 
and prosperity. What it inculcates is concisely summed 
up in the rhythmical preface: 


* He best deserves a knightly crest 
Who slays the evils that infest 
His soul within. If victor here 
He soon will find a wider sphere. 
The world is cold to him who pleads; 
Phe world bows low to Knightly deerd- 


LITERARY NOTES, 

(ren. P. St. George Cooke is writing ~ The Conquest of 
New Mexico and California,” a history and personal nar- 
rative. Putnarms will publish. 

Dr. Newton's Sunday-school has paid the expenses of 
printing in Arabic one volume of his sermons to children. 
We do not know any book we would sooner see put in 
every dialect of intelligent heathenism. 

(+. P. Putnams have in press a Life of Thiers. written 
Francis Le Goff and 
translated by Theodore Stanton under the special superin 
tendence of Prof. Willard Fiske. This is, we rather think. 
the first time a book has been written for th 


expressly for the American public b 


\inerican 
public by a Frenchman in the French language 

—The November announcements of James R. Osgood & 
Co. are as follows: ** Holmes’s Poems,” Library Edition: 

‘Substance and Show and Other Lectures.” by Thomas 
Starr King; ** Christmastide,” with poems, by Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Aldrich : ** Being a Bov.” by C. D. 
Warner: * Transeendentalism.” by Joseph Cook: ‘ One 
Summer,” by Blanche W. Howard: ** The Orn of Sheba.” 
by T. B. Aldrich. and a number of other clecant volumes. 
of Mlustrated by our best artist: 

-Dodd, Mead &€%, have in preparation and will soon 
publish, by arrangement with the author and his German 
publishers, an American edition of © LUDke’s History of 
Art.” This great work, by Dr. Wilheim Libke,. Professor 
at the Polytechnic Institute. and at the Schoo) of Art, in 
Stuttcart. is admitted to be the best venera! history of 
art. The present edition is a fresh translation, made un- 
der the Supe rintendence of Edward L. Burlinea ne. trom 
the seventh German edition, recently published, and ma- 
terially different from the earl r ones. The whole bas 
been edited by Clarence Cook, who has contribnted nu- 
merous explanatory and critical notes. and other original 
matter. and has brought the history forward to the present 
time. incorporating the results of recent discoveny and re- 
search. The book is illustrated with nearly six hundred 
fine wood engravings. These include all the illustrations 
from the last German edition and many important new 
cuts. The work will be issned in two roval octavo vol- 

—Kegan, Paul & Co., the new English publishing firm 
which has succeeded the old house of Hlenry S. King & Co., 
announce “Pyramid Facts and Fancies,”’ by James Bon 
wick: “The First Principles of the Exact Sciences Ex- 
plained to the Non-Mathematical,” by Prof. W. kh. Clifford ; 
a new volume of sermons by Stopford Brooks, entitled 
“The Fight of Faith; “The Gospel of Home Life,” by 
Mark Evans: ‘** The True Story of the Vatican Couneil, 
by Cardinal Manning: ** Margaret (Chetwynd. a novel, by 
Susan Morley ; a new edition of Sir Henrv Taylor's collect 
ed works. in five volumes : ** Studies in Tennvson’s Idvis.” 
by Henry Elsdale, and “The Tennyson Birthday Book.” 
edited by Emily Shakspear. The Bentleys announce 
Abbott's translation of Prof. Duncker’s ** History of Anti 
quity.” Dr. Doran’s ** London in the Jacobite Times,” T. A 
Trollope’s * Life of Pius LX., “The History of the Indian 
Navy.” by Lieut. C. R. Law; “The Correspondence ot 
Honoré de Balzac.” translated by ©. Lamb Kennev 
“Through Holland,” by C. W. Wood: “Old Paris and its 
Literary Salons,” by Lady Jackson . ** Among the Spanish 
People,” by Rev, Hugh James Rose: and a new edition of 


Barham's Life of Theodore Edward Hook,” and Five 


Year's Penal Servitude by One Who Endres it 
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The Luxury of Sea-Bathfeg at Home. | 


The curative effects of sea-bathing are so 
well known no argument is necesttry to es- 
tablish the fact. In certain diseases’ the pa- 
tients receive immediate relief where’ they 
could not be reached in any other way. But} 


fhé ocean is not accessible to all, nor is its 5 


temperature such in winter as to invite bath- 
ers. Asa strbsfitute, and one which has stood 
the test of long use; Ditman’s Sea Salt is 
warmly commended by the medical fraternity 
as well as by patients who ha¥é’been benefited 
by it. 

In reference to the remedial effects of this 
Salt the “ Sanitarian’ of September, 1876, 
under the heading of “ A Sea-Bath at Home,”’ 
said: “‘ We again avail ourselves of the occa 
sion to state, for the benefit of children too 
feeble to be taken to the sea-shore—and for 
many adults in like condition—Ditman’s Sea 
Salt comes in as an admirable adjunct for the 
promotion of health. We have carefully in- 
quired into this preparation, and are gratified 
to find it entirely commendable from its sim- 
plicity. It ie nothing but Purg SEA SALT, put 
up in portable packages ata trifling expense, 
to meet the demands of those who, from a 
variety of reasons, cannot avail themselves of 
the sea-shore, and we are glad to learn that 
the enterprise is meeting with the encourage- 
ment which it deserves.”’ 

In another issue it said: “To promote the 
appetite, give tone to the muscles, and in- 
crease the capability of enduring fatigue, few 
tonics equal the salt bath, while for enfeebled 
angemic young women and children, and per- 
sons with cachetic taints, it is one of the most 
valuable remedies known.”” Ditman’s Sea Salt 
supplies the very want of fhe age, presenting 
to every one the pleasure of sea- bathing, with- 
out the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Should be usedin every nursery. Its wonder- 
ful strengthening powers are here exhibited 
to the best advantage and in the most striking 
manner—it relieves tender feet; they should 
be bathed night and morning with a solution 
of it in cold water. A saturated solution of 
Ditman’s Sea Salt is a splendid embrocation in 
Rheumatic affections. The regular solution 
of this has been found valuable in Catarrh. 


DURING a recent storm near Memphis, 
Tenn., a negro was severely kicked by a vi- 
clous mule, and just as he was picking himself 
up, a stroke of lightning hit the mule and 
killed him dead on the spot. Well. dar!” ex- 
claimed the negro, “ef dis chile hain’t got 
powerful friends to 'venge bis insults, den 
deére’s no use tryin’ to hab faith in anything.” 


E. D. Bassford. 


E. D. Bassford’s Cooper Institute Bazar is as 
well known tothe New York public as the In- 


stitute itself. The several stores he occupies [ 
glisten with house furnishing goods of every | 


conceivable description, the useful, the beauti- 
ful, and the ornamental. An illustrated price 
list, with catalogue, is mailed to any applicant 
on receipt of a three centstamp. Goods are 
carefully boxed and shipped to all parts of 
the country. The low prices in the catalogue 
speak for themselves. 

The following letter shows with what re- 
markable security their goods may be sent to 
any part of the land: 


OFFICE OF PAUL WEBER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
Prescott, A. T., Oct. 4, 1877. 
EpwARD D. BaAssForRD, Esq., New York City. 
Dear Sir: You sent me last summer a ae 
tea-set freight, which—after 
month on the way—reached me 
er, after coming over two hun- 
a freight wagon. over the rough- 
est road "te America—in all, traveling four 
thousand miles and more; not one piece was 
even nicked. 

I wish you to send me in the same manner a’ 

dozen cu goblets, a dozen wine- 
giasses. and also two cut-glass decanters. 
would also like you to send me a dozen hand- 
somely decorated dinner-plates, as fine as you 
have. Send the bill to me by mail and [ will 
send the money by postal orders, as that is 
cheaper than by express. 
T also enclose a list of people here who have 
seen the set you sent me, and [ think it would 
be well for you to send them copies of your 
catalogues. Very truly, PAUL WEBER. 

The list refe to is of the most promi 
nent citizens of Arizona, including the Gov- 
erner. 


Revolving Bookcase. 


One of the most convenient and useful, and 
at the same time ornamental bookcases, is 
that known as Danner’s patent, manufactured 
by John Danner, at Canton, Ohio. It is very 
strongly made of oak or walnut in four sizes, 
varying in price from $16 to $20, and holding 
from 75 to 125 large books. The revolving ar- 
rangement is new, and a very slight pressure 
only is required to bring either side to view. 
We have had one in our residence for several 
months, and fully endorse its great availability 
and convenience. Aside from their use in the 
family, their adaptability for public and pri- 
vate offices is exceedingly valuable. The law- 
yer, physician and clergyman, or business 
man who has frequent occasion to turn to 
books of reference, can thus keep a good-sized 
reference library always within reach without 
leaving his seat. 


Keep Moramzin the Mouse. 
Having long used'borax for various Gemes- 
tic and hygienic purposes, I have come to re- 


| gard itasa necessity. Housekeepers who do 


not use it have somethihg yet to learn con- 
cerning a very convenient and useful article. 
In the laundry it is econcmibel, as i saves 
‘both ber and soap, and is really cheaper than 
the latter. For biankets and ofker large ar- 
ticles it i especially valuable, and &» ali cases 
‘the use of a little borax will save balf the 
labor when articles are much soiled. tis per 


puatry shelves, or put in small quantities em 


insecta 

Boras ts. also of great value for toilet uses. 
For removing dandruff and cleansing the hair 
‘itis unequaled. It is also a good remedy for 
rough face aué chapped hands. .Its application 
to wounds, sores, bruises, sprains, etc., proves 
very salutary, and is often the only remedy 
required, even ia severe cases. Indeed, borax 
fs one of the best resmedi s for many ailments 
in owr whole hygieme, and for that reason 
alone should be kept ready for use when 
wanted. That perpared by Smirs BROTHFRS 
is the best, and can be obtained of almost any 
grocer or Gruggist. There are many other 
uses for borax which I need not specify, but 
those I have mentioned are alone enough 
to satisfy any family of the value of the ar- 
ticle, and to all such, as well as those who do 
not understand its properties, I repeat, Keep 
Borax in the House-(A Housekeeper, in 
“N.Y. Advocate.” 


One of the workers in the Liberia movement 
met a wise old darkey in Shreveport, La. He 
was describing the great benefits the negro 
would enjoy by emigrating, and told him that 
there the negro did not have to work, there 
the milk and honey and bread and sugar trees 
covered the forests, and bananas, cocoanuts, 


| pineapples, lemons, and all the tropical fruits 
grew everywhere. Dat’s ‘pough of dat story,” 


said the old darkey; “dat ain’t so, kase if it 
was, de white man would a went dar long ago, 
and de niggers neber would hab known nuffin 
"bout it.” 


Liquidation of Debt. 


The Americati Missionary Association, en- 
couraged by the payment of $36,416 on ite 
debt and by the cordial endorsement of the 
National Council, passed resolutions at ite re- 
cent annual meeting looking to the entire 
extinction of its indebtedmess. The Execu- 
tive Committee will matare plans for thie 
purpose; but in the meantime some of the 
friends of the Association are coming forward 
with pledges. Weare authorized to announce 
the following names and amourts—some of 
them conditioned, others not: Adam Pearson, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, $1,000; John Galloway, 
Scotland, $1,000; a lady in Central New York, 
$500; a clergyman in New York City, $500; 
W. B. Palmer, Mich., $1,000; A. 8. Barnes, 
New York City, $1,000, besides some smaller 
amounts. We invite others to aid im this 
way—so effective and inexpensive. The sums 

pledged, together with the payment already 
made, will reduce the debt to $57,601. 

In behalf the Executive Committee, 

M. E. Srriesy, Cor. Sec. 


A of health—Md.—[Danbury News. 
A State of Na 
tion. A fatherly State — Pa. —[Norristown 
Herald. A girlish State— Miss.—| Philadelphia 
Bulletin. A religiousState—Mass. A State of 
surprise—O! A State for a flood—Ark. 


St. Cecilia Vocal Society. 


The St. Cecilia Vocal Society of Brooklyn, 
which under the skillful direction of Mr. E. J. 
Fitzhugh bas attained a splendid reputation, 
will give three concerts, probably at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on or about December 12th, 
February 27th and May 8th. The rehearsals 
are held in the lecture-room of the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church every Tues- 
day evening. The performing members now 
number sixty, and the number will be in- 
creased to eighty. The subscription price is 
ten dollars for the season, which entitles the 
subscriber to six tickets for each concert. 
The office of the Society is at Chandler Broth- 
ers, adjoining the Academy of Music. 


Damrosch’s Symphony Concerts, 

There cannot be too much of a good thing 
when that good thing is music. 50 we wel- 
come most heartily the matinee symphony 
concerts under the direction of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch and a most efficient orchestra at 
Steinway Hall. Two have already taken place 
and received the warmest commendation of 
the press and public. Circulars with full 
particulars may be had on application at 
Steinway Hall. 


The Oratorio Society of New York. 


We again call attention to the advertisement 
of the New York Oratorio Society, of which 
Dr, Leopold Damrosch is the distinguished 
conductor, There bas been no large mixed 
chorus in this city which has ever attained the 
precision, excellence and proficiency of this. 
Its work is always admirably done, and it de- 
serves and will receiye the patronage and 


cordial support of the publio, 


paper and placed in the runways of the 


Tue casual consumer of fruit has learned 
that a California pear is easily distinguished 
fsom a turnip by its shape. 


The Obiidren’s Hour. 
A most delightful series of entertainments 
is now in progress every Saturday, at 2-30 P.M., 
at Amgociation Hall, corner of 234 St. and 4th 
Aveuswe ib this city, under the auspices of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. They 
comprise concerts, magical and ventriloquial 
exhibitions, stereoscopic views, lectures, etc., 
for the amesemest and instruction of the 
young. The price of admission is but fifteen 
centa, or ten tieRets for one dollar. 


Schenck*s Mandrake Pills. 


These Pills are composed exciusively of 
vegetable ingreé@tents, and although they en- 
turely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
have any of ite injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement of that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bilious Diserders succumb to the free use of 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, 

At the Organ Concert in Plymouth Church 
on next Saturday, at 4 p.m. Mr. Samuel P. 
Warren will preside at the organ and Miss 
Mathilde Toedt, the Violiniste, will also play, 
it being ber first appearance since her pro- 
tracted sojourn in Europe. 


Partner Wanted. 

The proprietor of “ The Presbyterian Weekly” 
wisbes a partner. Business energy and small 
capital needed. Correspondence solicited. 
Address, Rev. Geo. Morrison, No. 144 W. Balti- 
more street, Baltimore, Md. 


Reform is the order of the Day, 
but lete-soap that Old Brown Windsor will 
never be removed from the toilet of the fash- 
ionable world. The purest and most fragrant 
is that of the old London firm—J. & E. ATKIN- 
BOR. 


THE reason why the Turks are so anxious 
to close the campaign for the year is that their 
Osman Pasha is needed in the several states 
of which he is anative to come home and vote 
this fall. 


Hydraulic Cement Concrete will not 
prevent moisture and ground atmosphere 
from coming into your cellar. Send to T, 
New, 82 John 8t., New York, for circular. 


for nervous sufferers, and those 

rugged. and quacked. 
Electric Belts effectualty cure 
premature debility weakness and decay. Book 
ano Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN-~ 
tc Co., Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


them. ‘TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Carpets, Shades, 4c. 

Rare bargains ts oil-clothe, Canton mattings, 
rugs, mata, windew-ehades, cornices and cur- 
tains, etc., are Offered by William 8. Leigh, 
formerly with W.& J. Sloane, No. 161 Eighth 
avenue, corner of Bighteenth street. The 
goods are of the best quality, selected with ex- 
perienced taste, and are sold at very low rates. 
Mr. Leigh is well known and reliable in all re- 


spects. 


A YOUNG lady who does not pretend to be a 
political economist thinks the sooner green- 
backs reach pa the sooner she will be able to 
get a new winter hat and suit and run upa 
sgood bill without having her father grumble. 


Decorative Pictures. 

J.T. Hillyer, No. 206 Broadway, New York, 
selis a large assortment of imperted embossed 
fancy pictures for decoration or for children’s 
pictorial albums. They are nicely executed, 
and are sold fifty for twenty-five or fifty cents, 
according to the size. 


Piano Hecitals. 

The second piano recital of Mr. 8. G. Pratt, 
of Chicago, late of Berlin and London, takes 
place at Chickering Hall to-morrow (Thursday) 
at 3 p.m., when he will be assisted by Mr. J. W. 
Jameson, Tenor, and others. 


First a Cold, and then another on top of 
it, until the accompanying Cough became set- 
tled and confirmed—is the sad story of many a 
Consumptive. How much better to use that 
safe curative Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, on the 
first appearance of danger, when the symp- 
toms may be easily controlled! 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you cap have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mo- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atiantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps reaty made these goods in great variety. 


Tue party who dovs not know beans has 
been found. She keeps“ our boarding house,’’ 
and calis them coffee. 


Fine Shirts. 

M. E. Doty, at No. 218 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, manufactures the best quality of dress 
shirts, collars, cuffs, &c., and keeps always on 
hand an excellent stock of these ready made. 


and the prices are low. 


Fine Millinery Goods. 


A beautiful assortment of fine millinery 
goods, bonnets, hata, etc., may be found at the 
well known and popular establishment of H. 
M. Winter, 489 Fulton street, Brooklyn. A 
visit there is desirable before going elsewhere. 


Preventives are better than medicine.— 
Chocolate fs no medicine, but its always in- 
creasing use is explained by the fact that it is 
as healthy and nutritive as it is agreeable to 
the taste. If you want the genuine article 
ask your grocer for Maillard’s chocolate. 


Saratoge Springs in Winter. 
Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
isb, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other favilities 


by mail, postage prepa 
States 


phy. Biography. 


editorial 
Will be taken if ; 
The reputation of the house is most excellent |than 


Classes for Four Sundays ip eac 


Prinetpale for Public Schools, Acade- 
6 Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
end Governesees: gives intormation to Parents of 


ovls. 
Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y su 
to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 


App! 
eachers’ Agency, 2% Union Square (Brvuad- 
way side), New York. 


0 LECTURE SECOLA TIONS, Choral 
Secieties, and Managers: 
Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MAS6., 
bave yome bonor to announce that they are prepared 
applications and make 
all the 7S ing Lecturers and Musica 
tions of the Country. 


Exclusive Agente for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Heleo Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
pany, and all the great Aoloists of the Coun. 
try. Send for Cireuiar and Terms to 
ATHAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield #t.. Boston. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Works by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Its Ultimate Principle. 
60 CENTS. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


60 CENTS. 


= volume has the characteristics that mark 

le asa preacher. and which have given him 
60 high among the English preachers of the 
day. They are robust in sentiment, vigorous in 
ent, and thorough in thiok- 


ing.”’—N 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


A Monthly Magazine, edited by R. W. Dale. 
$1.50 per annum. 


W. A. OSBORNE, 162 S. James Street. 
Montreal, will send ony of the above United 
d,to+ny part of the United 
on reeeipt of the price. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


Hazard, Editor. Best and moat ther- 
Help published. The Geegra- 
ete., of the les- 


ns fully treated in 


pepara departments. 
Ite lessons most helptal inepirin ts 


partments are exceedinaly popular. 
$1.50 per yeur—iers 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


TEXMS. — Single copi ts per year; 100 
copies, $9 per year; 10 pes, 8 ce for « one mcnth, 75 cts. 


The Little Folks. 

A Beautifully Illustrated for 
month. 

TERMS.—Single copies, cents per year. 

Specimen copy of each of the above FRKEF. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago 


HARPER'S MAGA Ty WEEKLY 


and HARPER'S BAZA jor 


one r, Post | by the the Publishers 
Bubseriber in tage Prepaid bythe Publis 


of H. rials 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEPELY. 
ARPEK’S BAZAR, to one address, for ope 


or any two for $i. 
hers. be 


for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for @ cjroular, 


Pos 
HARPER'S A Us 
Franklin Square, N. ¥- 


HARPER BROTHERS, Franklin 


Science in Building. 
ES a Boston, has a most perfect aystem of ventila- 
tiom from cellar to roof. Speaking tubes 
ee | communicate every room and suite with the 
pa maim office, and a great passenger clevator 
takes guests to any floor. In all its appoint- 
: ments the Brunswick ranks second to no hotel —— 
in the werkd: certainly nething approaching 
it was ever before opened in Boston, and as 
ite rates of charges are no higher than is usual 
at first-class hotels, it is no wonder that its 
sctly eMectual im driving away red ants, § great success is already assured. 
coekroaches, etc.. if sprinkled around en pice 
— 
| 
— 
A new ei tirely de- 
voted to ach sun- 
cay. Twice the size of the ordinary /esson-leat. 


Nov.7, 1877. 


THE YOUNG LADIES 


JOURNAL. 

The beet for lames and Families. The 
November nu es an 
COLORED yisnion’ PA PANO AMA of all the 
latest Paris winter fashions, 14 figures. 
In Jn ate the colored plate, the Young Ladies’ 
] 


Journal tains eve month a GIGANTIC 
PASHION SUPPLEM comprising an enor- 
mous variety of Paris fashions, and LL SIZE 
PATTERNS for cutting out. Alsothe best o 
joal and interesting stories. beautiful COLOR 
DESIGNS for Needie, Crewel,and Poonah work 
and is the most suitable ma zine ever blished 
for the Home Circle. Sold by all newsdeaiers, or 
id for 3 cente, yearly subscription (13 
num inclucing the extra Christmas pumber 
“The WILLMER & ROGERS NEWSC 
N. Y.. general sgents forthe youn G 
LADi jou ANAL. subscriptions received for 
all Foreign Publications. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MR. BRYCE’S 


ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat: 


BEING NOTES OF A VACATION TOUR IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1876. 


BY JAMES BRYCE, D.C. 


Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire.” 
With Map, &c. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


The London “ Athenwum” says: “ Mr. Bryce 
has written a lively and at the same time an in- 
structive description of the tour he made last 
year in and about the Caucasus. When so well 
informed a jurist travels into.regions seldom 
visited.and even walks up a mountain so rarely 
scaled as Ararat, he is justified in thinking that 
the impressions he brings home are worthy of be- 
ing communicated to the world at large, especially 
when a terrible war is casting a lurid giow over 
the countries he has lately surveyed.” 

“ The sixth chapter, treating entirely of Ararat, 
the mountain on which it is said that Noah’s Ark 
rested when the waters of the flood were subsid- 
ing, may be called the very heart of the book and 
is intensely Interesting.”—| Philade!phia Press. 

“Combining to make the volume the most read- 
able we know of on the subjects of which it treats.” 
— Boston Evening Traveller. 


WOMANKIND. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Author of tae * Heir of Redelyffe.” &e., &e. 
1 Vol., 2mo,. Cloth, $1.75. 


“A more book os a than Char- 
lotte M. Yonge’s omankind,’ and at the same 
time a more wholesome book, it would be difficult 
to name.” —({ Evening Puost. 

“This is a wholesome book which every true 
lover of womankind will read with interest, and 

which will furnish | & maxim that the wise 
and dent mother will lay to heart.”—[ Boston 
Courter 

“It is just such a book as any woman, young or 
old, may read with profit; bat it is designed and 
well calculated to aid in the formation of charac- 
ter on a sound hasis.”’—(Chicago Standard, 

“ An admirable book -one of the very best of its 
class; full of sound counsels, well digested, well 
arrang and well presented. Parents and guar- 
dians shoula place this book in the hands of their 

ris n leaving schvuol befvre entering upon 
on realities. duties and difficulties of active life.” 
—( Pacific Churchman. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the author- 
ized Text, with 50,000 Keferences : 


Il. THE BIBLE 8 HELPER: compris- 
ing, Notes on the Old Testament— Notes on the 
New recorded in the Old 
Testament—Parabies recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment—Miracies of Our Lord—Parables of Our 
Lord—Names and Titles ef Our Lord—Prophecies 
relating to Christ—S al Prayers found in Scrip- 
ture—Hurmooy of t © Sospe Missionary Jour- 
neys of the, Apostie Pau i—The Apostie Paul's Voy- 
age to Rome—Jewish “ects, Parties, etc.—Chronol- 

ogy of the Old Testament—The Divided Mon- 
archy—Ganealogy frow Adam to Jacob— 
Chronology of the Acts and a 
and Topography of Palestine—Natural Hi of 
Scripture— “thnology of Bible Lands— Histo 


Jewish ll. AN DEX TU THB HOLY 
BIBLE. CRU UDEN’ IMPLETR CONC ORD- 
iV. OF BCRIPTURE 
PROPER NAMES, WITH THEIR 
TION AND MEANINGS, 12 SCRIPTUR® MAP 
The above Notes and Tables have been coma 
expressly for this series, and embody the results 
of the most recent and authentic research of 
Biblical Scholars. All has been carefully verified, 
and it is believed that nothing has been omitted 
that can be desired in a Teacner's Bible. 
For List of Prices, apply to your Bookseller or to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St... New York. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 


ontains |! Worda, Bales of Spelling; 
Sener Words, Ph Prov. 


the Gréek, the La Latin and 


Hoe Badges. By on receipt of prot® 100. 


For sale by all 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & %o., 


138 avd 140 Grand Street. New York, 


THE VUHRISTIAN UNION. 


Rev. Dr. Dale's Yale Lectures 


ON PREACHING. 


CONTENTS: 


PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 

THE INTELLECT IN RELATION TO PREACH. 
ING. 

READING. 

PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING ANDSTYLE, 

EVANGELISTIC PREACHING. 

PASTORAL PREACHING. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William &t., New York. 


AMONG THE TURKS. 


By CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. HAMLIN’S thirty-five years’ idence in the 
Turkish Empire gives him special facilities for de- 
scribing the origin, progress, laws, religion, mili- 
tary power, educational institutions, and other 
peculiarities of this interesting people now brought 
with unusual prominence before the public. 


Arnot’s Autobiography........ -. 2 00 
Saphir’s Hidden Life...........---- 1 50 
Dr. Dykes’ Abraham............... 
Dr. Hodges’ Romans..............- 1% 
Bonar's Person of Christ........ 0 50 
Moore’s Forge. A Tale...............1% 
Biackberry Jam. (MATHEWs)...... 1 % 
A Peep Behind the Scenes....... 1 % 
Jack O’ Lantern. (MDlustrated)...... 1% 
The Ciant Killer. (Mlustrated).... 1% 


Miss Warner's Pine Needles... | 0 
Macduff's St. Peter. (Illustrated). 2 00 
Oliver of the Mill ....... 18 
Highland Series. vols) ...... ... 7 50 
Peep of Day Library. (8 vols)....... 4 50 
Lettice Eden. (Hott)... ............ 1 


ROBERT CARTER &” BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


THE ATLANTIC 


PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER 


The Atlantic life-size Portrait 
of Whittier is the finest one of this 
honored poet ever offered to the 
public, and can be obtained by 

aul subscribers to and purchasers 
of the Atlantic Monthly for 1878 
for One Dollar. The » gi 
teenage of Bryant and Longfel- 

ow can be obtained on the same 
terms. 

The November and December 
numbers of the ATLANTIC, con- 
taining by Whittier and 
Longfellow, and the commence- 
ment of Mr. B 8 new serial 
story, will be sent freeto all new 
subscribers who remit to the Pyp- 
lishers before December Ist, 1877. 
eyree of the ATLANTIC, $4.00; j 

the portraits, $1.00 each, ad- 
ditional. Address H. O. Hough- 
ton & vation Riverside Press, Cam- 


bridge, M 
Sunday School Libraries. 


D. Lothrop & Co. . 2 Franklio St., Boston, invite 
attention my their noose for he 8. ‘Lib braries. The 
selection is made areat LY from ai) 
sources’, and is believed to be the largest in this 
country. Weare receiving numerous testimonies 
as to the sacvisfaction aves when the selection of 
books has been placed in our hands. r experi- 
ence of more than | years by special 
— or communicated to we believe, se- 

re to each + choo! sending us their orders the 
best possible selection. D. THROP & CU., Bible 
Warehouse and Book Store, 32 Franklin St.. Bus- 
toa. Catalogues free 


The first edition of 15,000 copies 
having been sold, Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company have now ready 
the 16th 1,000 of 


A KNIGHT OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By E. P. Roe. 


$1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BROADWAY, Y, 


401 


- 


Scribuer, Armstrong, & Co.'s 


T 


The Final Philosophy : 


Or, System of Perfectible Knowledge Issuing from 
the Harmony of Science and Religion. 
By Professor CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D. D. 
Of Princeton College. 
One volume, 8v0, printed on superfine paper, 
cloth, extra, §%. 


Il. 
PROF, FISHER’S 


Beginnings of Christianity : 
With a View of the State of the Roman 
World at the Birth of Christ. 


vol., 8vo, cloth, $3. 


* We have to thank Dr. Fisher for a work of solid 
and permanent value.”—[The Evunyelist. 


OR, BUSHNELL’S SELECT WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


Nature and the Supernatural. 


lvol. i2mo. Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.50. 


Bowen's Modern Philosophy ; 


From Deseartes to Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann. 
One volume. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


“Excellent in every respect; ciear, scholarly, 
vigorous, often vivacious, full of sound learning. 
acute criticism, genial appreciation, and the vest 
spirit of philosophy.—| New York Evening Post. 


*,.*The above works for sale by all book-sellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price, 
the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Nos. 743 aud 745 Broadway, New Vork. 


The International Review 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 
CONTAINS 

MR. to the memory of Mr. Mot- 
ley. sonne 

HORACE WHITR’ discussion of present pbhuses of 
the currency question. 

H.SCHUTZ WILSON’ 8 discovery of the non-dramatic 
in Shakeppeare. 

DR. FRANCIS WHARTON'S conclusion of the series 
Fo papers on the partisanship of judges in poli- 


MR. GINDRIEZ on the sign'Geant and celebrated 
works of art at the Salon this year (his descrip- 
tion of personal contrasts between Thiers and 
MuacMabon is unique and timely.) 

Mr. JAY'S vindication of his famous appeal for 
the slandered 

MR. HAMEKTON’S twelfth art letter, and other in- 
teresting and timely contributions on military, 
religious, philosophical, liverary, and political 


affairs. 
Price $1.00. For sale by news dealers and 

book sellers. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


New York. 


Buy the Thanksgiving Wide Awake ! 


oo Twenty Cents. Polly Pepper’s Chicken Pie. 

vets’ Homes man, by R. Stoddard. 
Pa 7 Seal. Child Marian Abroad. ‘Miss Char- 
ity’s Lady. Send to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


HE ** Crown Rateiqua.’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. AND. 6 vola. extra gilt. 
GIB s Rom vols. Cloth, e re mit 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAF PE R, Phila. 


BOOKS. 


506 Broadway, New Vork. 


Ney Catalogues free 
by pee on application. 
RICES REDUCED. 


OME GUEST. best tamily paper. On t 

three months, with chromus of Stony Point 
and world renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only # cents. J. LATHAM & Cv., Boston, Mass. 


The Best Piano-Forte | Instruction Book. 
BRAINARD’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


BY GEORGE W. BRA (NARD. 
The latest, best and easiest Method for the Piano- 
Forte. It is used by most uf the leading teachers 
and pronounced unequaled. Price $3.00. 


New Anthem Book. IN PRESS, 


Chapel Anthems.; The Galaxy. 
By Dr. J. B. HBRBERT.| Brilliant new collection 
assisted bythe best writ-| of music tor Singing 
ers of the day. The best | Schools Conventions, 
book for Choirs, &e.. yet Choirs. ke. Complete Ki- 
published. Sam e mail- ementary deper.ment. 


ed for $1.25. ee per! By J. WM. SUFFERN. 
dosen $10.50. Sold every- pages. Sample mailed 
where. $1050. $1.00. Price per dozen 


Specimen Pages of the above sent FREE. 
- HEAVENWARD. By James KR. Murray ome 
P. Bliss 1s the Leading Supday Schow! Sone Bo 
Sample (in paper covers) mailed for 25c. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


The Favorite Musical Monthly. Edited by Kari 
Mers. Bach namver contains of choice 
New Music ana interesticg Musicai Reading. The 
music alone is worth ten time« the ' cost of the 
megasine. Elegant premiums to aver? subscriber. 
for sampie copy aad full particulars. Gniy 
ad on per year. Single copies 15 cents. Sold by News 
Agents wanted in every town. 


Sons, Publishers, Clevelgnd, 


NOW READY! 


CHORAL ANTHEMS 


By H. P. DANKS. 


128 large pe paces of Superior Anthems adapt- 
occasions of worship. 

We offer NEW and valuatle work 
at the low price of $13.50 per dozen, in order to 
bring it within reach of every Choir in the land. 
MS will mail it toany address ON RECEIPT OF 


Vineyard of Song. 


REVISED EDITION. 


any other book offered th 
Conventions, for instruction and 
practice in the art of Singing. 


pit conteins 19° pages of valuable materia). 
Price, $7.50 per dozen: 7 75 cts. each by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. 8. 
Six new and beantifu! Christmas Carols. 
-1, 3.4, 3, and 7 can also be 
The Annual has now become a necessity at Christ- 
mas Festivals. Sent by mail on receipt of price— 


5 cents each; 34 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


76 East Niuth Street, New Vork. 
73 Randolph Street, | Chicago. 


NEWEST AND BEST 
MUSIC 7 BOOKS. 


NEW CENTURY 


. 8. PERKINS. 75 cts. $6 


music a vail kinds, and ‘valuable lessons 
in culture. 


HYMN | TUNES in Various Metres 


ART ET. CHOIRS, 

BY OSENTFHAL. A very choice col- 
lection of nineteen bay for the use of Quartet 
Chuirs ww the Kpiscopal Church. Ilotended to ac- 
company Mosenthal’s Anthems. Oblong quarto. 
Price 75 cte. 


CETZE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
is a bright, fresh work, presenting the subject in 
the most attractive and ‘delightful manner; among 
much other new matter is a very valuable treatise 
on accompanying, and a number of very beautiful 
songs. ousands of copies suld. Price $2.75. 


ARMOR BEARER. 


| Rev. F. P. HAMMOND and W. W. BENTLEY. 

s the best bouk for Praise, Prayer, G’ spel, Camp 

and other devotional meetings. Contains over 

two huodred of the best oo and Music by the 

ular COM posers. cts. per copy. p2r 
un 


CHURCH WELCOME. 


The largest and best Collection of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, etc., for al! denominations. Also 
tains a fine collection of Glees, Part Sovugs, etc. 
Reduced price, $12 per dozen. 400 pages. Is meet- 
ing with a jarge sale 

biished by w A. POND & 547 
Broadway. Branch store, 399 Union Square, N 


Singing Schools aud Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK 

($1.25 or $12 per doz. ) by A. N. JOHNSON. Such 
cummendations ot it as ** Simply the best and must 
complete work of the kind we have ever been priv- 
lleged to meet with,” from the Boston Travel- 
ler,” are getting to be as common as they are weil 
deserved. Instructive course and 260 pages of 
music. 

NCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. 

4 EMERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine 

instructive course,and capital and complete col- 
fection of Glees, Quartets. Airs, Sacred Tunes and 
Anthems, fur practice. 


SRG ine HOOL. ets. 
or $6.75 per doz), by W PERKINS, has of 
course entirely different melee from that tn the 
“ Encore,” but closely resembles it in plan and 
general excellence of contents. 
LUTATION. (#1.2, or per Gee. by L. O. 
EMERSON, is a tirst- class Ch 
with a full set of 
instructive course, and plenty uf Examples, 
Airs, Part-Songs, &c., for practice. 

ton. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by W. O. PERKINS, 

is the latest Church Music Buouk of the authur 
and Ay the first quality. <6 pa ~ of which 
pages are filled with Anthems, | es with eas 
music for the Sioging School, rod y + pages wit 
METRICAL Tunes. 


Mazled, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditsen & Ce., J. &. Ditsen & Co.. 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


FOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


THE RIVER PATH. By J.G. Warrier. 
EXCELSIOR. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
THE ROSE. By J. R. Lowe tt. 

BABY BELL. By T. B. ALDRICH. 


Each oe fully and finely i!lustrated. Beauti- 
eloth fu tastefully bound. Price of eash, 
es ful re $150. Morveco, or Tree Calf, 


A Peineeetianiain Cift - Book. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Centaining the four Peems named above. 

Beautifully tlustrated by MCENTEE, MORAN, Gir- 
FORD, HEINHART, WAUD, Homer, COLMAN, 
HART.APPLETON BROWN, MRS, MARY HALLOCK 
Foore, Miss CURTIS. by A. V.S. AN 
THONY. Octavo, it git, 
Morocco, or Tree Ca 


*,* For sale at ali Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
cetpt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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Summary—Symbola used in the Bibie—Tabies o 
and Measures, and Time and 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mlomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHRISTLIKE HATRED.* 
“ Abhor that which is evil.”"—Rom. xii., 9. 
HE spirit of batred bere spoken of—abhorrence—is 
that state of mind which ove has who comes con- 
stantly up n a thing that is fearful. Abhorrence isastate 
of feeling in the presence of which a man experiences 
both disgust and fear, and which indicates instant separa- 
tion, revulsion, and self-defense; as in the case of some 
great over-mastering feeliog that will not admit of par- 
leying. It is a state of mind which carries men away 
from evil without waiting to reason about it, to measure 
it, or to have anything to do with it. It is a state of 
mind which is bred in men on every side, from the 
lowest form of civilization to the highest. And al- 
though it is greatly mismanaged, although knowledge 
has comparatively little to do with it, yet it saves man- 
kind. 

In regard to men’s physical safety, existence requires 
that they should have certain foregoing opinions and 
feelings. We call them prejudices, or pre judgments; 
and they are instantaneous. Men cannot wait to form 
deliberate judgments where action must needs be imme- 
diate, Therefore when we meet men we form judg- 
ments at once, on which we base our conduct so far as 
it relates to our initial action. Afterwards prejudices 
should always be subjected to review; but pr: judices at 
first are indispensable to safe conduct in life. 

So there are certain forms of aversion to given physi- 
cal substances about us; as, for instance, to a poisonous 
mixture. The word ‘‘ poison” is enough, staring upon 
us on a package, or labeling, or vial, to excite fear in 
us. Even children turn away from it instantly, and 
without tampering. 

So it is with dangerous animals. It needs no special 
meditation on natura) history, if one meets a bear, a 
wolf, or a lion, to enable him to determine what he 
shall do. There is no time for raising questions of 
fact. Men do not stop tosay, ‘‘ After all, has not this 
leopard, that is so beautiful, been ratber misunder- 
stood? and may there not be a way of treativg him 
which shall win bim to brauty within as fine as the 
beauty that is without?” Mendo not reason so about 
ser ; _ scorpions, or tarantulas, or spiders, or 
stinging creatures of any kind. Men have a very short 
process of dealing with them; they treat them to the 
foot or to the band without hesitation; and they must, 
or accept annihilation, or else fly. Men are instant, 
uvcompr misipg and unreasoning in their action, at 
times, because there are certain great tendencies that 
stand connected with a man’s life which, it has entered 
into the common eense of men, are so dangerous that 
they are to be abborred instantly. If one wants tu 
carry a tarautula into the lecture-reom for the purpose 
of instruction in natural history, and wants to subject 
him to various experiments, that is one thing; that is 
professional; but for common life, and for common 
folks, we kill such creatures. 

Now, tbat which takes place in the physical realm, 
and which is a means of safety to men in the lower 
forms of life, is also, to a certain extent, going on in 
our conduct with one another. There are very many 
feelings that even in ordinary society, without going up 
into tne most reficed and scrupulously pure f..rms, are 
not permiusible, aud that carry such a shock with them 
that one is driven gway from tbeir presence. There are 
certain qualities, certain connections, certain states that, 
by u.iversal experience, are regarded as hateful. Lying. 
treachery, cruelty, lust, avarice, in their effects, are 
always hateful and men turn in repugnance from them 
The very appearance of them should, aud does, excite 
instant revu'sion. 

So men all the way up have-a kind of training which 
is calculated to accumulaie in them a self-actiog aritil- 
lery. Meo have arranged it so that where there are 
pistol-guarded windows the pistol stands ready to be 
discharged; aod if the burglar uudertakes to pull up 
the sash, no sooner has be touched it than the watch- 
ful, waiting, seif-defending pistol goes uff; and men 
are to bave such an abhorrence of great staple wicked- 
nesses that it will be a great sprivg gun that waits for 
somebody to pull the trigger and make it go off. There 
is a discbargiog p wer of the mind by which it strikes 
and drives away that,which is evil; aod this principle 
of abhorrence to that which isevil, or cruel, or danger- 
ous, is instant and natural, and is indispensable to 
manhood. 

But, it may be asked,—and with very great propriety— 
“Is it not dangervus to introduce into the economy of the 
soul a principle that 1s so fatal as this is to charity, and 
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.| that bas in it such danger of co flagration at every 


action ? Is it not erecting the lowest form of belluine 
fury into a Christian grace? Is it not in danger of filling 


the soul fuil of suspicions and hatreds and injustices of - 


every kind ?” 

It certainly is. It is like fire. Without fire civilization 
would cease. And yet, mavy a man’s house has been 
burned down by fire. Without fire men would perish. 
And yet, when the traveler has bivouacked in the woods, 
and bas built his fire both for cooking aud warmth, it 
sometimes starts and runs away from him, spreads over 
ecres and acres of mountains, and over vast sections of 
country ; and destroys property, and desolates the whole 
region round about. On the prairies where the chance 
spark catches the dry grass tbe fire rushes and. sweeps 
along the plain like a final conflagration. 

So it is true that the most useful thing, the thing most 
indispensable to civilization, has in it perilsand dangers ; 
and it is a dangerous thing for a man to, go into training 
for instantaneous hating that acts like a thunderbolt. 
It is true that abhcrrence has a tendeacy to make a per- 
son hard and harsh and cruel of disposition ; and often 
it isa vioiation of the teachings of the gospel—espec- 
ially when it acts against persons, and not against 
things. But it is true, nevertheless, that we must have 
abhorrerce in the soul, with all its risks and perils. 

Men often say, ‘‘ We hate the quality, but not the 
person ;” and there is a great deal of truth in that ; but 
there is a great deal of falsity in it, too. It is possible, 
in many cases, to separate the person from the deed, 
and to bate the deed and not the person ; but there are 
many times when you cannot do it, and must not do it ; 
as when a man is bimself the physical representative of 
a malign quality, carrying with bim the abborred feel- 
ing or disposition ; as where lechery abides and ferments 
in a man till he is crafty, and treacherous, and cruel, 
and thoroughbred in wickedness, being so educated in 
them that you cannot imagine him as separated from 
them. You cannot make any distinction under such 
circumstances. Men are sometimes so thoroughly 
wicked that they cannot be separated from their wicked- 
ness; and you must abhor both the person and the 
thing itseif. 

Can any man abhor the fang and not abbor the ser- 
pent that carries the fang? Can you separate from the 
noxious or venomous ivsect the idea of that which 
makes him destructive to life, and the organization of 
tbat which makes him dangervus to men ? 

These are extreme cases; but they are cases where 
men are so given over to wickedness, and where wicked- 
ness has become so, as it were, stained thr. ugh and 
through them, that they stand for the wickedness, and 
are representatives of it; and under such circumstances 
you cannot make nice distinctions between the wrong 
doer and the wrong dove. We must not, for the sake 
of charity, make distinctions which violate comm.» 
sense ; and it is often necessary to let abhorresce sweep 
both the evil quality and the man who represents that 
quality. 

But, after all, from the fact that there are so mavy 
questions of right and wrong involved in these matters 
is it not dangerous to resort to such a violent remedy ? 
Men say, ‘“‘ Right and wrong are questions of custom. 
What is right and wrong in questions of finance very 
largely depends upon what has been ascertained and 
laid down by fivacciers as right and wrong. It is a 
thiog found out. It does not inhere in the nature of 
thirgs. The method of doing business at this or that 
bak is established by its commerce. It bas its own 
law of right and wrong, which is the result of its experi- 
ence. Whatnis right or wrong in etiquette is determined 
by the usages of society. What is right or wrong io 
manufacturivg and producing interests is settled by the 
experience of men in those interests. And all through 
human life, where there is organization witbin and 
without, where there is organiza:ion above and below, 
where there is organization on either side, and where 
opivioos differ as to what is right aod wrong, is a mao 
to carry about with him this anoibilating thunder ; and 
when he does nut agree with his fellow man on this or 
that poiot, shall be say, ‘‘1 am right and he i> wroug,” 
and shall he turn bis artillery agaivst bim? Is there no 
danger in this direction? Yes, there is great danger ; 
but we are not left to any such interpretation. In the 
chapter which I read for the lesson this morning we 
bave an enumeration of the qualities which we are to 
abhor : 

“ Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wicked- 
ness, covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers (folks that go round 
behind your back whispering things that they do not know 
anything about; folks that are always 60 sorry, that are 
almost dead with sorrow, because things are as they are), 
backbiters (who are like a dog that runs behind and nips 
when he does not dare to go before), haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful. 

As if this needed any identification or corroboration, 
look at the inventory of the two kiods of manhood that 
are opposed to each other in this world, according to 
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the apostie’s language which we find io the fifth chapter 
of Galatians: 

“ The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: adul- 
tery, fomication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry [which 
was the embadiment of all these), witchcraft, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies [not theo- 
logical heresies, but heresies that separate one man from 
another—that is, schisms or divisions], envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings and such like: of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

And then comes that musical flow of the qualities 
which make the opposite kind of man: 

“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-control.” 

This makes the true man, as the other qualities evu- 
merated make the false and abborrent man. 

Great evils which by the experience of geserations 
have been found to be deadly and destructive we are to 
abhor: not little peccadilloes; not minor cvils, that may 
be ranked under the head of infirmities; not the ev'ls 
which are iocident to the ignorance and feebleness of 
mankind; but those great staple wickednesses which 
spring out of those boiling caldrons, the passions, of 
which the world bas for two thousand years had ample 
opportunity to judge, and which have been pronourced, 
by the judgment of men everywhere, from the earliest — 
to the latest day, to be mischiefs of which we sbould 
stand in such borror that we should refuse to reason 
about them, or to bave anything to do with them, ard 
should repel - reject them, first, forthwith, aad for- 
ever. 

We are not, nim to carry into the incidental forms 
of right and wrong this spirit of burning indignation. 
Weare not to abhor men on account of their differences 
of opinion. Generally speakiog, or to a large extext, 
men abbor the things which are repugnant to their self- 
ishness; they abhor things that are opposed to their 
party spirit; but they do not abhor things which go 
deeper and are worse than either of these classes of 
things. Men do not fiod it any trouble at all to abhor 
a Jew, or a Roman Catholic, or a Democrat, if they are 
Republicans; or a Republican, if they are Democrats. 
We abhor men who in the same line of busioess git 
along a great deal faster than we do, by such little ways 
as we do not koow how to practice. We abhor all 
those qualities that stand over against our selfishness, 


j our pride, and our esprit du corps. But in the same re- 


lations men may be sensual, gluttonous, intemperate, 
cruel, crafty a’ d wicked; and we say, ‘‘ Yes, they have 
some faults, I suppose.”” In regard to points where we 
sbould have larger toleration and forhearance we bave 
horror and hatred; but in regard to poiots where we 
should bave horror and hatred, there we have charity. 
So we have shifted the qualities. We have turned the 
artillery right round, and it is firing into our own camp, 
and not into the camp of the enemy. 

In regard to all those differences which have separated 
sects, and which have set the world on fire, io hardly a 
single instance have there rightfully been that revulsion 
and hatred aod horror and abuse which have existed: 
and to-day the great sections of Christianity, looking at 
them at large, stand over against each other with no 
common road between them; and religion, to a very 
large extent, is disfigured by the artillery which it em- 
ploys against religion. But doves any man suppose that 
God abhors a person who is seeking, accordiog to the 
light he bas, aod according to the best intent of his 
heart, to know and to do that which is right? It is a 
distemperature of Christianity whereby the Greek 
Church disfranchises the Roman Church, whereby the 
Roman Church disfranchises the Greek Church, whereby 
both of these set at naught the great Protestant denom- 
ioations, and whereby the Protestant denominations set 
thems lves over against the Roman acd Greek churches, 
and whereby the aveoues and approaches to these va- 
rious bodies in religion are filled with rivalries and 
envyiogs, acd jealousies, and hatreds, and all manner 
of spriog guos. 

Abhor that which w evil. ‘‘ Well,” says one man of 
anuther, he don’t believe in the Trinity; and if a man 
don’t believe in the Trinity he has let go the central 
principle; and the moment a man bas let go of that you 
will find that the doctrine of the atonement bas beea 
given up; and the moment a man gives up the 
d ctrive of the atonement you will find that the doctrine 
uf regeneration has been given up too; and the moment 
a man bas given up the doctrine of regeneration he falls 
back upon morality as being the only religion; and the 
moment a man falls back upvn morality as being the 
only religion he bas touched the grounds of nature and 
become a naturalist; and as soun as a man becomes & 
naturalist he rejects the Bible and is n thing but an 
infidel); and as soon as he is an infidel he is nothing but 
an atheist; and when he is an atheist he is good fer 
nothing but the devil.” A man says, ‘‘I abhor a man 
who does not believe in the Trinity,” running it logic- 


| ally through all these paradigms and bringing it out iy 


that doleful manner. 
But there is no command that warrants apy such 


thing. It is a. gross abuse ef the spirit of the letter. 
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We are to abhor those tumultuous passions which are 
known, recognized and labeled among men of all shades 
of politics, of all governments, of all religions, of all 
sects, as being evil; we are to abhor great basilar mis- 
chiefs of every kind; but we are not to be indigouant on 
account of differences of opinion, and certainly not 
on account of differences of opinion which have been 
drawn out and woven into all manner of inferences. 
Casuistical, controversial differences as to right and 
wrong ought always to be held in charity. 

Secondly, since the world began familiarity with that 
which is necessarily evil in itself has destroyed sensi- 
bility, and with sensibility safety. The difference be- 
tween evil seen familiarly and vo harm following aud 
evil seen familiarly and great harm following is subtle; 
and I aver that it is not wise that any man should be 
familiar with morbid things—neitker with passions in 
their morbid state, nor with appetites in their morbid 
state, nor with the human body in its morbid state. 
The man who loves accidents; the man who sits in our 
courts and hears case after Gase as so much material in a 
witch’s caldron, and rejoices in thus becoming familiar 
with slander and murder and sensuality; the man who 
every day gloats over his sewer of a newspaper, whereon 
‘* Carrion Crow” should be the signature of the editor; 
the maa who loves to inform himself about all forms of 
physical depravity, certainly wears off that sensibility 
which enables him to revolt at the things themselves. 
You cannot, except under one condition of which I 
shall speak in a moment, become familiar with things 
evil without suffering damage. A man who all day 
long, and every day, and continually, is familiar with 
evil under circumstances in which he is obliged to stir 
it, and stir it, aod stir it, has not abhorrence enough to 
last, and he ceases to abhor; and though he may not 
himself fall into exercise of the passions, because it 
takes more force to be wicked than he has, nevertheless 
it takes away from him the luster and bloom and ex- 
quisite sensibility that belong to purity. I do not be- 
lieve that a man who, at one of our great engine foun- 
dries, sits inside of a boiler and hammers rivets all day 
long, and from day to day, and with two or three men 
on the other side doing the same thing, can go to a con- 
cert in the evening and have his ears attuned to the 
most delicate sounds in the world. I do not believe a 
man who is brought face to face with the whole wriggle 
of serpent passions, with the whole drip and ichor of 
brutish appetites, with the whole brood of bloody-eyed 
monstrosities of cruelty, can make bimself constantly 
familiar with these things and yet have an abborrence of 
them. Such a man disintegrates and deliquesces himself. 

What, then, about surgeons? What about lawyers? 
What about men whose very busiocess calls them to 
deal with the criminal classes? What about judges at 
the Tombs, and such men as they are? This intro- 
duces a very important priocipie, namely, the law of 
commutation. No great feeling is wholesome where it 
comes up as a feeling, and is allowed to go down as a 
feeling. Love that burns at first as love leaves the 
heart desolate unless it takes on activity. All great 
feelings must incarnate themselves, and assume some 
form of defivite action, or they will perish, and will 
perish in a way that, after a time, prevents their ever 
existing again with such: purity and power as ia the be- 
ginning. When the attraction of love first brings per- 
sons togetber, and they come into holy matrimony, if 
they all the time wait for this feeling to exist as a feel- 
ing they will wait for a mirage; but if it takes on the 
form of self-denial, of mutual service, of etiquette, of 
respect, of courtesy, of acts of love, then the emotion 
changes itself into a habit which is better than any 
mere emotion. Love that ceases to have a flame, and 
has action, is deeper than love that has a flame and no 
action. 

That is one reason why a too familiar use of novels 
is pernicious. I do not think a moderate use of them 
is harmful, because it can be turned to account, to 
knowledge, to criticism, and to conduct as well; but he 
that deuls with what are called ‘‘ red-handed” novels, 
novels that treat of most improbable things, and that 
produce states of mind that never incarnate themselves 
in any form of conduct or action, at last dulls and de- 
stroys his sensibility. 

A surgeon is just as sensitive to suffering as you and 
I are; but then, sensibility in bim takes on the form of 
service. If it were not for tbat form of service, it 
would be most ruicous to bis perceptions. A man who 
couli imitate the surgeon described in one of Scott's 
novels, that tittered acd laughed every time the knife 
made the patient wince; a man tbat could cut up a fel- 
low-man, and on the whole enjoy it—wbat a monster 
he would be! But how is it with a surgeon who bas 
one of the tenderest of hearts, who is most commiser- 
ating, and yet who is as firm as a rock in that which 
would otherwise be cruelty? Why, bis sympathy takes 
on the form of service, not as an emotion but as an 
action in doing the patient good, and saving him. The 
physician who is made familiar with all forms of suf- 
fering does not thiak of that sufferiog merely as a gross 
physical phenomenon. To him it assumes a vital, per- 
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sonal form, and the whole attitude of bis mind is cura- 
tive; and so he is saved from degradation: A judge 
who loves justice, and pities men, may lie in the midst 
of an atmosphere reeking with vice and yet may, so as 
by fire, escape contamination; but it is difficult for a 
man who has a sense of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice, to continually see before bim men that are 
marching down through the ways of selfishness and 
passion to perdition and be uncontaminated, if he has 
no moral tone, and no disposition to put his feelings 
into action, but looks at the various phases of evil as 
if he were at a dramatic show. He cannot help being 
demoralized. The purity, the delicacy, the sensibility 
of the retina, as it were, of his moral nature, would be 
destroyed. But it is not so with the physician. He 
looks upon these things as presenting a field for succor 
and help. 

So the schoolmaster is not stupefied by the dullness 
and ignorance that be sees about him. So men who are 
called, when pursuing occupations of service and kind- 
ness, to put their hands up to their elbows in blood, are 
not themselves monsters. Anu emotion that is turned 
by him into a noble action is not only not injurious, but 
is helpful to himself. On the otber hand, familiarity 
with wickedness which does not turn itself into an 
active state is positively injurious. 

A young man, for instance, wants to see the world, 
and goes over to some State Senator’s saloon, and meets 
gamblers, and bears their conversation, and enters into 
the spirit of their life; but he never gambles—oh, no; 
only he consorts with gamblers every day, every week, 
and every month, and koows all about what they do, 
and is familiar with it. Now, is that young man safe ? 
Can he be pure? Has he lost nothing by seeing iniquity 
so much ? 

Or, a young man goes into other places less nameable, 
but more common, and more dangerous. He goes into 
these places of death, as he professes, to see human life. 
He wants to know what is going on. Wants to know 
what is going on? Why, disintegration is going on in- 
side of him. Moral deterioration is going on in his 
character. The want of sensibility and of horror at 
things that are evil; the getting accustomed to looking 
upon that which is simply abominable and not feel its 
abomination; the coming to tolerate it; the coming to 
look upon it with complacency, so as to be able to talk 
about it, and reason concerpving it, and set one element 
of it over against another, weighing them—these are the 
things which happen to men who ‘‘go to see.”” The man 
with a righteous state of heart who goes where wicked- 
ness is to see it, and does not abbor it, is on the way to 
that wickedness himself. The sight of injustice, of 
craft, of deceit, of all forms of lasciviousness, of every- 
thing that undermines virtue, ought to make thunder in 
@ man. 

Many and many a man there is who maintains him- 
self, so far as acts are concerned, in relative purity; but 
then he enjoys a sensational novel. He enjoys novels 
that are like English game, which is never ripe until it 
is rotten. He enjoys the French school of novels, not 
that he would be willing to see such a state of society 
as they portray in America; but since it exists in France 
he means to know about it. 

I can conceive that a man may be a critic of mortid 
anatomy. There are chairs in medical colleges where 
men lecture on morbid anatomy, and have to be famil- 
iar with rottennees; but they are not rotten, because in 
becoming familiar with rottenness they are serving the 
interests of humanity. AvdI can conceive tbat there 
may be, here and there in the community, a man who 
shall act asa literary censor, and go through this Sodom 
and Gomorrah of luersature and not be, himself, in- 
jured; but for a young man, against his conscience, 
and with a nefarious secrecy, to gloat over such novels 
as these, is to awaken bell in his own soul, and to cor- 
rupt himself to the very root. It is not safe for you to 
be present where evils of such passional kivds are de- 
veloping themselves; for if their horror does not drive 
you away affrigbted and disgusted, the poison has be- 
gun to work in you; and your very capacity to endure, 
to think of, to talk about things of this sort, is a token 
that dissolution and moral death are going on within 
you. 

Thirdly, if this be true, not only are we to avoid, so 
far as in us lies, ail- contact with wickednesses of the 
kinds that are specified in the Word of God. but we 
are to avoid all those softeniog phrases and influences 
which tend to alleviate the effects which ought to be 
produced by wickedness. 

You will observe that there is a great disposition in 
every language to make scapegoats out of words. When 
a word has been employed t6 describe any actual func- 
tion that is of itself disagreeable, until it is steeped 
through with the elemental nature of that fucction, it 
is put away on the shelf, aud everyb. dy is regarded as 
vulgar who uses it, and new words are brought in. 
Usually peripbrastic phrases are used in order that the 
expressions may be stripp. dof the objectionable ass, ci- 
ations which cling to the thing itself, so that they can 
be used without a feeling of indelicacy in good society. 
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This is a wise arrangement to acertain extent; we want 
to avoid and keep out of our sight those things that are 
vulgar and disgusting; and men say, “ This language, 
though it is different from that, means the same thing; 
and why may we not use it?” But the reasoning is 
specious. It is wise and wholesome to keep out from 
general society familiarity with thirgs which tend to 
vulgarize men; and when language is so identical with 
function that the mention of certain words brings up 
most loathsome ideas, it is proper that it should be put 
away, and that something should be substituted for it 
that shall be generic and vague, ard that by its very 
vagueness shall be beneficial, as compared with the vile- 
ness of the dispossessed words; but this can be carried too 
far; and it may be resorted toin wroggspheres. When 
you rise to the language of the biglr feelirgs of men, 
you use periphrastic expressions for the very purpose 
of softening and coveribg up wickedness. 
therefore said to ‘‘ violate) conscience 
the widow’s portion and the eo patrimony. Men 
will, with great confposure, hed4r themselves called 
‘‘defalcators,” but/they do not like to have a man say 
to them, ‘‘ Thou thief! aud thou robber!” There are 
certain words that have stcred up in them the conscience 
of ages; there are words in every language which have 
been made to represent the moral sense of the race: 
and when these words are laid aside, and others are 
substituted becayse they soften the appearance of 
things that are wrong, and smooth them down, they 
work toward corruption. And we are to avoid all im- 
ported words which have come in to do lackey and 
courtier’s duty to crimes and wickednesses, and go back 
to good Saxon language, when speaking of things on 
which society itself bas put its brard, ard call a robber 
a robber, a thief a thief, a knave a knave, and a feol a 
fool; and all that courtly language which draws a vail 
of gossamer over these things is to be discredited. We 
should abhor evil, and we should use words of abhor- 
rence in describing it. If there were more plain 
speaking in the pulpit and throughout society I 
think men would be more afraid than they are of 
“speculating”; of ‘‘ borrowing funds that they might 
speculate”; and of being “unlucky.” And men can 
get along with these terms; but ‘“‘ gambling,” and 
‘stealing money,” and getting found out”—if these 
terms, which are the plain Engtish of their conduct, 
were used all the while, I think they would not allow 
themselves to be obfuscated and bewildered. A man 
that takes things which are not his own, and puts them 
to a use which he has noright to put them to, steals. I 
do not care what his intention is, or what his hope may 
be, he steals. Generally if a man speculates he gam- 
bles, for two-thirds of speculation is gambling, pure 
and simple; and if a man falls ivto it, and is unfortu- 
nate, and is found out in it, then say tbat he steals, and 
gambles, and is fund out. Men do not like to hear 
those words applied to themselves; there is a day of 
judgment in them; but if they were used more, it 
would save many men who are row lost because you 
soften them, and do not let them describe, as it should 
be dtscribed, the evil that is undermining and destroy- 
ing them. 

Then, the influence of the imagination in dressing up 
things, the influence of the esthetic principle in gar- 
nishing things, bas, since the world began, been familiar 
to poetry, and oratory, and the moral teacher. There 
is no place that is made to be so beautiful as the mouth 
of bell, when that mouth is long. From the earliest 
days there have been ways that seemed right to men, 
but whose ends were death. The beginnings of intem- 
perance are full of attractive colors, and music, and 
imagination and flashing wit. Every element tbat is 
beautiful in the eyes of men covers over the death that 
lurks just behind the cup. All! those great temptations 
which are spread out, in cities, for the young, are bur- 
nished by beauty, and garnished by respectability, and 
ure made to seem beautiful aud as if they were not 
bad. And the use of the imagination and of the ele- 
ments of beauty in the world to garnish essential death 
is one of the causes why so many mea come in contact 
with destruction or ever they know that it is destructive; 
and it is on this principle that men ought often to be* 
dissuaded from indulging in things that are not in and 
of themselves wrong. 

The moral teacher is corstantly brought to casuistry 
by the younger members of his congregation in regard 


when they steal 


to questions respecting the intrinsic rigbifuloess and © 


wropgfalness of things. ‘‘Is that wrong in and of 
itself?” he is asked. ‘‘ No,” he says; and then he must 
explain that though a thiog may not be wrong in and 
ot itself there may be circumstances or c nditiops 
which make it wrong to certain individuals. There are 
thousands of things that are not wrong in and of them- 
selves, but that run along so near the edge of wrong 
that nobody can bave anything to do with them without 
being next door to wrong, to temptation, to passion, to 
appetite, to all those embellished forms of wickedcess 
ia which the evil is not_neutralized -but_the, appearance 
of it is, and in which it is no easier to abhor than to 
admire. , It is not safe to go near the edge of a cliff 
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where if a man falls over he goes to the bottom and is 
crushed, There are lines where the parent or the 
guardian is safe, but where the child is not safe; but 
the child says, ‘‘ Why may I not go there?” There are 
places that are beautiful, and where the child wants to 
go, and he says, ‘‘ My teacher goes, my minister goes, 
the best people go to such places, and why may not I?” 
A minister mav safely go where his parishioners may 
rot go, or where if they went they would go to the 
devil. A surgeon can do things which he would not 
let his child do. It would be safe for him to cut a man’s 
ler off: but it would not be safe for his child to do it. 
It is perfectly safe for a chemist to use poisonous 
agents: hut it would not be safe for bis daughter to use 
them. The lore of them she does not know, but he 
does, And there are many wavs that are destructive to 
men beeause they do not understana them. And if my 
child savs. “Isnt this thine right in -itself?” or, “Is 
not this thing in itself wrong?” that is not the question. 
The question is, ‘‘Are circumstances such that going 
on that line is going on the perilous edge of a precipice, 
where one is in danger of being corrupted?” The 
question is one of adaptation. What one man may do 
with safety. another man cannot do without being de- 
stroved. Nothing can be more preposterous than the 
generic idee that we can do anything which is not 
wrong in itself, 

Says a delicate patient; ‘‘I am going to dismiss my 
doctor. I have had a subacute inflammation of the 
bowels for six months, and he has kept me on a farina- 
eeous diet; but when I was out to-day I saw at 
brawny men who were laying the foundations of a build- 
ire eat onions and corned-beef and cabbave; and I am 
roing to eat onions and corned-beef and cabbage.” He 
does: and it is not long before he is in bis grave! In 
the one cace eating those things is adapted to the condi- 
tion and habits of the men; ard in the other case it is 
unadapted to the condition and habits of this pa‘ient. 
It is not wrong in itself, but it is wrong in that man's 
stomach. 

There are things that are not wrong in themselves 
but that are wrong to you. because you are not able to 
bear them. There are things that are not wr ng in 
some circumstances but that are wrong in otber circum- 
stances. Life is full of things that are as they are; and 
the question in your case is, ‘‘ What do they do to me?” 
Does this or that thing take away your sense of seri us 
things? Then it is wrong for you. Does it take away 
your aspiration? Then it is wrong for vou. Does it 
weary vou or disgust vou with every-day duty? Then it 
ig wrong for you. Does it take away your belief in 
honesty? Then it is wrong for you. Does it lead you 
to frivolous pleasures? Then it is wrong for you. 
Does it tend to draw you away from people with a pure 
mouth and a clean tongue, and toward people who love 
brilliant s2lacions stories? Then it is wrong for you. 
Unless it tends to lead you to bovor, and to purity, and 
simplicity, and daily duty. and fidelity, no matter what 
it is, even though it be sitting cn the steps of heaven 
and playing a harp, it is wicked for you. Whatever 
deteriorates your sensibility, and disintegrates your 
manhood, is wrong for you. No matter who does it, it 
is not safe for you to d) it. 

This leads me to speak of those *‘ evil communications” 
which “corrupt good manners,” and with which news- 
papers have much to do. The newspaper sprarg up at 
first as a casual thing, indeterminate. It was a germ 
whose outcome nobody suspected. It has become one 
of the great institutions of m: dern civilization through- 
out the world: and in swelling int» this proportion, 
since there was no precedent for it to follow and no 
prophet to mark out its course, it is natural that it 
should find its way as the human family has, throagh 
mistakes. through blunders: and all we can ask of this 
vreat legislator of public opivion is that it shall cooform 
to the disclosures of right as they come along. I thiok 
that this is the tendency, and that the great sterling 
newspapers are going to school. They are conforming 
gradually to the experiences that come with evolution. 
The regnant idea of the newspaper was news, and it is 
not strange that whatever was news was bronght lato It; 
but there are different kinds of news. There is news 
that springs from the top of the head, and is the out- 
come of the moral sentiments; there is news that springs 
from the intellectual faculties, and is the outcome of 
thought and taste and feeling, there is news that springs 
from the pbysical industries of life, and is the outcome of 
the great economic faculties; there is news which springs 
from the passions in which quarrels and all forms of 
violations are developed; there is news that springs from 
the affections, and there is news that springs from the 
appetites; there is news that springs frem the bighest 
realm, there is news that sprirgs from the intermediate 
realm, ard there is news that springs from the lowest 
realm of life. 

Now, the newspapers are much like a net, and they 
go out mto the sea, and come back, aod what tbey briog 
ashore, that they have got. They sead forth and col- 
lect things, Nortb, and South, and East, and West, and 
bring in as news whatever is new; but that discrimina- 
tion which sorts and separates is to be more brought 
into requisition; and I think I can see indicati ns that 
some of our great daily journals in New York are 
steadily, more and more every year, sorting and separa- 
ting the news, and refusing to publish thioys that are be- 
low a certain equatorial line. The ideal of the newspaper 
is that it shall rise to that point where it shail represent 
what men do best, by the best sides of themselves—or 
that will be the ideal of the newspaper of the pear future. 
But at present it cannot be good for the slime of dis- 
sipation, for the corruption of the passions, to flow 
through the dining-room every single morning, and f r 
the children to paldle their feet in the mud that has 
been stirred up days and weeks before. And the fault 
is with you. I do not blame the editors so much. They 
are blameworthy; but their measure of blame is not so 
great as you wonld have it. You that dorot take that 
paper, but buy it sometimes to see what is init; you that 
will not carry it home to your family, but like to have it 
in your office; you that disdain the man that edits it, and 
would not touch bim, but will constantly support him 
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| by your contributions; you that think you have perfect 
purity, but bave, rather, the enamel of purity; you that 
have such things secretly; you that go away by your- 
self to eat scandal, and that do not abh»r it—you, all of 
you, put your finger in the sewer; you hke feculent mat- 
ter; you seek to know just what that dissipated bushand 
did, and just bow that quarrel hegan avd went on; and 
the nastier it is the more you read it. Thus you give 

wer to papers to go on and publish that form of fecu- 
ent news. Butthere ought to be among men and women a 
perfect abhorrence of everything that is in the natare of 
scandal. All that filth which the scavenger carries in bis 
cart, or which you find in newspspers, as the case may be. 
ought to be abhorrent to F pas And you like it; you read 
it; you talk about it; and you damn the man that puts 
it before you. Is this Christiay? Isthisright? Is this 
manly? Is this honorable? When the market fails the 
goods will not be manufactured any longer; and on Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers, on pure men and women, on 
thriving citizens, on all who love integrity, on up- 
rightness, and cleanness of bands, and cleanness of 
lips, and cleanness of tongue, and cleanness of heart— 
on them I roll the responsibility of abhorring iniquity 
with utter loathing and disgust; so that evil in any story, 
or book, or paper, or person that comes before you, n» 
matter how brilliant the guise, shall be detected in- 
stantly as an acute musician will detect a discord amoog 
a hundred instruments, and so that you shall throw it 
from you with the utmost scorn and detestatioo. Theo 
we shall have purer times. Then we shall have better 
meo and women. Then we shall have a nobler church, 
a nobler nation, a nobler race. 


Fact any Rumor. 


—‘** General,” said the Appropriation Committee to Sher- 
man, ‘“‘can you get along with the present force of the 
army?” “No,” said the General unhesitatingly. But 
then you know he is prejudiced, while the “‘Sun” and Mr. 
Tilden and the rest of the reductionists are wholly un- 
prejudiced. 

—War on the Vermont frontier ! The Passumpsic Rail- 
road authorities have torn up the track where it crosses 
the line. 

—Twenty-third Regiment of Brooklyn did not originate 
National Guard Cadets. We beg its pardon for having 
placed it in a false position. It was the Thirteenth. 

—The Cincinnatian abroad has been overheard in the 
Louvre comparing the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception” of Muril- 
lo with a large painting in his native city, which represents 
the process of pork-packing, ab initio. He thought the 
latter much the finer picture. 

—U. 8S. Commissioner says that England will have to 
buy 104,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. European crop 
is fair, but consumption excessive. 

—*G@. W. 8.” of the “ Tribune” thinks it is Mr. Edmond 
Schérer who assumed that MacMahon’s exchange-reader 
would pass the following: ‘If an elderly soldier accepts 
a political post with the idea that, because certain opinions 
are held by his female relatives and the family clergymen, 
therefore those opinions must be right, and ought to be en- 
forced upon a whole nation, then he is liable to make just 
such mistakes as Marshal MacMahon is committing.” 

—Navy yard employees may work eight or ten hours 
daily, as they please. The eight hour men express a will- 
ingness to draw pay without reference to the other two 
hours, but Secretary Thompson is too old a sailor-man to 
be caught by such a “ land-lubber’s ” trick as that. He says 
that the Government must have an equal chance with 
private corporations. Ridiculous! How can politics be 
run on such a principle as that ? 

—Don't put nitro-glycerine in your trunk. It spoils the 
trunk and is apt to hurt the baggage-smasher. A burglar 
alarm now is just the thing. It scares the baggage- 
smasher within an inch of his life and may permanently 
awaken his conscience. Moreover, it does not hurt the 
trunk. 

—Friday’s cyclone was one of the worst of its kind. It 
did no end of damage on sea and land, and traveled so fast 
that it outran the newspaper weather reports. They knew 
it was coming at the telegraph offices, and danger-signals 
were shown well in advance, but a storm that travels fif- 
teen hundred miles within twenty-four hours does not allow 
much margin for morning editions to notify the public. 
Mr. Collins, the *‘ Herald” meteorologist. says that it will 
reach the European coast early this week in a very ener- 
getic mood. 

—New England, Northern New York and Canada shaken 
by a tolerably energetic earthquake, at the inconvenient 
hour of 2 a.m. Sunday. Crockery smashed, windows 
broken. Centennial cement, stratena and glaziers in de- 
mand Monday morning. 

—Foot ball in order now. Yale beat Tufts College at a 
match on Saturday, and Princeton beat Harvard. Rough 
games, but very manly sport and well worth the casual 
black eyes and bruised shins. More interesting to amateur 
spectators, too, than scientific base ball. 

—Low tolls and a large harvest are sending a third more 
boats through the Erie canal than last year at this time. 

—American ship “ Louisiana” left eight mutineers in 
prison at Panama to be sent home for trial. 

—Osman Pasha and Mukhtar Pasha are now (Ghazi Os- 
man and Ghazi Mukhtar, Ghazi being an extraordinary 
title, only conferred for very distinguished services, 

—An unknown lady presents the “Sheltering Arms” 
with $50,000. That’s half enough to pay for the transpor- 
tation of another obelisk. 

—Passengers by the steamship ‘‘ Russia,” just arrived, 
had a chance to see a real storm on a real ocean. Most of 


them, however, were so ill or frightened that they could 
not enjoy the scenery, The ship was nearly on her beam 


ends several times and throughout the voyage encountered 
head-winds of the greatest violence. Many of the other 
steamers which were at sea at the same time were delayed, 
but no serious disasters are as yet reported. 

—It may be, after all, that Columbus's bones have not 
been so restless as was supposed. There is now a reasona- 
ble amount of proof that they have rested quietly all 
along at Santo Domingo. 

—Putnam county people do not like to have their lakes 
drawn off for the use of this city, and have inaugurated a 
war with the Croton engineers. 

— Western Union advances its rate from 15 to 20 per cent. 

—Heavy snow storm at the West, Monday. 

—That promising product of American civilization, Jesse 
Pomeroy, tried in his insanity to escape from jail, Sunday. 
Petitions for his pardon are still in circulation we believe. 

—English village suddenly waked up the other day by 
shells exploding in the streets. Only an accident. Royal 
Artillery at range practice made a little mistake in the ele- 
vation. That was all. British army wants reducing to 
10,000 men. 


—Boston has always been touchy on the tea question, 
and is now considering whether or no to abolish what is by 
courtesy known as the Aldermen’s ‘‘Tea Room.” A bill 
of $116.88 for a spread for ten Aldermen is the imme- 
diate occasion for dissatisfaction. Eleven dollars and sixty- 
eight cents per plate for a quiet Aldermanic tea! 

Sherman is so unreasonable as to suggest 
that heads of deppartments should ask only for as much 
appropriation-money as they actually need. Does he 
really think that the average Congressman can be induced 
to believe bureau figures! The customs of the period de- 
mand that we should always ask for about four times as 
much as we expeet to receive. 

—Since ‘‘a Mr. Marsh” made it irregular for contractors 
to guess at the weight of cattle destined for the Indians it 
has been the practice to select a few good heavy cattle 
and drive them repeatedly on the scales to keep up the 
average. Discovered. Stopped. 

—Startling discrepancy between Canadian accounts of 
imports from United States and United States accounts 
of exports. Thirteen millions unaccounted for by our 
customs officers during the year ending June last. The 
illiberality of monarchical governments towards public 
servants is notorious, and was never more conspicuously 
exemplified. Wonder if the commissions on that $13,000,- 
000 were fairly divided. 

—Hitting Bull will stay where he is for the winter and 
will then go to Red Deer Reservation, where the hunting is 
good. Canadian authorities agree to this arrangement. 

—Five hundred persons have been found by the New York 
Board of Health living in a single Mott street tenement 
house. 

—Cleopatra’s Needle is practically in pawn at Ferrol, 
Spain. No precedents to decide the salvage dues. By the 
way, the reason it is called a ‘‘ Needle” is at last discovered 
by the author of a book entitled ‘‘ The Mediterranean II- 
lustrated.” The Arabic word for needle is the same as 
that used for obelisk. Too simple, that, to please the 
Egyptologists. 

—Gov. Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, writes his Thanks- 
giving proclamation to fit the superficial area of his guber- 
natorial jurisdiction (could beat him on long words easy 
enough if we tried) as follows: ‘I appoint Thursday, the 
29th inst., as Thanksgiving day, and request the people of 
this State to assemble in their houses for public worship 
and return thanks to God for His tender mercies and loving 
kindness; and may those who are blessed with abundance 
give liberally to the poor.” 

—Gen. Ord reports that for the last two full moons—the 
usual time for Indian raids on the Texas frontier —there 
have been none whatever. Result of active measures on 
both sides the line. 

—Veterans of the war of 1812 are invited to dine at the 
Sturtevant House in this city on the 25th inst. They ac- 
cept. It is notable that nobody invites the veterans of the 
War of the Rebellion to dinner. They'd accept, too. 

—Clarkson N, Potter resigns Chairmanship of Pacific 
Railroad Committee because he is personally interested. 
How singular! That would bea reason with some folks 
for retaining such a position. 

—Laosses at Pittsburg riots cause the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads to pass its regular dividend. 

—Oakey Hall back again. Says he enjoyed his six months 
vacation hugely but was out of his head when he started. 
Each New York daily devoted one issue to chaffing him. 

Col. Bob Ingersoll has been making a speech to farmers. 
He says the love of jewelry is the first evidence the bar- 
barian gives of a wish to become civilized. His reply to 
the ** Observer” on the Tom Payne question is out. 

—Battery C. 3d U. 8. Artillery, Capt. Sinclair, saves the 
government about $500 by marching his command from 
Wilkesbarre where it has been stationed since the riots, to 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. instead of coming by rail. Sugges- 
tion for the *“‘Sun”—Prove that wear-and-tear of harness 
and running gear cost $2,000. Reduce the army to 10,000 
men. 

—Only 61,708,564 feet, board measure, have been cut and 
removed from public lands in Minnesota without leave. 
Interior department is prosecuting the cutters and remov- 
ers. 

—Southern Historical Society demands access to the Con- 
federate archives at Washington, but the Secretary of 
War does not like to grant it. Too many live reputations 
at stake probably. 

—You cannot be convicted of arson for burning your 
own house. So says the Supreme Court of Maine. Maine 
is behind the age. In England and in many of the United 
States the burning of! any inhabited dwelling constitutes 
arson, 
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Financial. 


From M , October 29, to 
Saturday, 
Financial Quotations—Geld.— 


Monday. Saturda 

Oct. 29. Nov. 4 
Legai Tenders..... 


Gevernment Beonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! retes.) 


Sixes. 38). 110 110% 
Sixes, ll 110 eereee 110% 
5-20, 865. D 1, 105% 
Al. D.1 G.... 164, 105 & 05 6 
5-20. 1867. 108 108 5s 

5-20. 1868. 108 eeeree 

10-0. eee “Wis *ee 88 is 

108% ose eee K 

Fives. 1881. r.. eee 106 eee 106% OE % 

4 1891. eee eeeree 105 06 * 

4s. registered,!907.. 102% ........ 102% ........ 

4s, smal! coupon... 

Currency siaes. . 120% coo oo. 121% 

Bids ter State Bonds. 
Alabama Se. a9 N.Y. Ge, 1877... 

é ao Ss. N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
do Re, A. &C.R. N.Y. te. G.L. 1883... 
Sa, N.Y. és. G.L.. 1... = 

Re, N.Y. fe, u.L. 1982. = 
Ark. fs, tunded..... 21 N.Y. 66.G.L. 13... — 
do 8. LRa&Fts. N.Y. be. G.L. 1876.. = 
co 4 11K 
du 7s. L.KP.B aN. 4 N.C. 6s A. & U.... 1i* 
do 7s, M. O. & BR... N.C, 66.N.C.R..J.4J. 70 
do is, Ark. U. BR... N.O.N.C.R.. A.20.. 70 
Copnecticut ts.... 107 N.C.,coup.. off 50 
a0 (8. Dew oonds. act, 8% 
do 7s ind’ sed 105 do 7 
40 7s goid oconds 105 N.C.N.bas..4.%J... 7 
Indiana 5s eeee N.C. N.8.. A. T 
Il]. coup. te, — class 
Iti. War toan....... bo = 
Kentucky tis........ — Ohio te, = 
Louisiana ts ....... 58 40 BB... 1 
Go 668,N.8.... 58 Bhode isiand és.... 106 
do N.F.D. 53 uth Carolina 
40 Penite’t’ry. 53 Go 3 
do 8s, L.B., i875 53 ao L.C.. 40 
do lvl 5 L.C. "SB. AZO W 
do 7s. 45 40 78 of 1885..... 32 
78, Small b. do Non-fund.o. 
Mich. tie, 7y..... 1 Tenn, 66, old........ 4% 
te. 1883......, Ge, DOW....... 43% 
do 8. Ww... 109 ao new ser... 
Missour' “6. '76..... — Va. 
6s. , ao B. b.. Bl 


Funding b. . 06K Dp 
do eonsol.. 2d se. 


H. & St.J. due — do deterred...... 

H.& , 105 D. of Co. 3, Ge 
N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... — do smal) b..... — 
N Loan.... do 4h 


VG. B's 
N.Y. 6e. c. B. Rec 
Fereign Exchange.— 
London ortme bankers, 


days. 3 days. 
6.8504.8555 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 30, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 273.036 
packawes. Exporte 1.7% packages. The weather 
has been unfavorable and there has been a weak 
market, especially for fair to good long dairies, 
holders in some instances accepting $1@§$2 per hun. 
dred weight lower than last week. Finest cream- 
eries were in demand at 32@3%c., and fancy fresh 
dairy make was in light receipt and quick taken at 
2@3c. There were sales good state dairies 22, 23, 
24@25¢e., with few sales of exceptionally fine ones 
26, 27@%8c. Fine fresh make Western in light 
supply and wanted. Other grades are plenti- 
ful and neglected. We quote: Fine fresh 
creamery, 32@3%c.; fine fall private dairy, 2@30c.; 
fair to good fall butter, 24@26c.; entire dairies 
South and middle tier crop, 4@%c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh 23@25c.; picked up lots North. 
ern butter, 21@23c.; Western entire dairies, 2@25c.; 
Western mill butter, 17@20c.; common packing but- 
ter, @léc. 


Cheese— Keceipts for the week were 41,287 boxes. 
Exports 10,461 boxes. There is fair inquiry for finest 
September make at quotations. Other kinds are 
very dull and prices nominal. We quote: Fine 
September and October make 13@13c.; skimmed 
and off flavor 6@l0c.; fair to good earlies 10@12c. 

Egas.—Vine fresh marks wanted 4@25c., South- 
ern and Western N@7c. 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—We quote: 
Quail, per doz., $2@$2.25; chickens. per B, 10@I2-.; 
turkeys l0@l2%c.; partridges, per pair, W@80c. 
fowls. per Ib., 8@10c.; ducks 10@12%c.: grouse, per 
pair, %c.@$1; venison, short saddies, i7@18e.; long 
saddles, 14@15c. 

Beanns.—Mediums, per bush., $3@2.%; marrows, 
$2. 10@$2.25. 

Beesawax.— Dull at 25c. per Ib. 

Dried Apples.—Quilet; siloed. 6@8e.; quarters, 

Green Apples.—Choice varieties, $3@3.25.; 
mixed lots, #2.50@#2.75. 

Cranberries.—We quote: Cape Cod, per barrel, 
$5@%6; Cape Cod, fancy, Jersey, bushel, 
crate, $1.75@$2. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS BOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS 4 CO., 

NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser the Publisher by 
that ey saw the vertiosmont 
the Christian Union. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Missouri and lowa Improved 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 


e guarantee, as an 


never lost a doliar; never delayed a day on inter- 
no bo t rous? us ever did 
or ever will ge 


7 0 of Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages 


GY: W. FRANE DARROW. BANKERS, and 
Gr Negotiators of s, Corning, lowa, and 1% 
Broadway (Western Union Building). New York, 
make loans on the best mngeoved farms in lowa. 
at & to 1@ per cent. interest. Always first liens 
and improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds huve 
d semi- 
in New 
apd the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 
joeping has shown these loans to be PER- 
SAFE! The interest and principal 
ve always been paid when due witout the loss 
of a aollar. nd to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full prin particulars, or cal! at the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
loans in sums ranging trem from $500 to We ref 
on 


N. 
GILMAN. SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 
Piace, N. ¥ 
H.C. FAHN First Nat’] Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY dH. PALMER . New Brunswick 
J. MORKISON ore eat 234 St., New York. 
Hox. AUGU Us ANK., Warsaw, N We 
CHAS. J. ABE Keq., Stamford, Ct. 
WIMAN, Esq.. Dan, Burlow & Co., 835 Broad- 
way, New Ny 
RON HEALY, Es St... New York. 
. est nue. 


ROOT. 
EDWAREDS UDELL, William St., 
ew York 
Dr. ve R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 32 Broadway, New 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in eeeencons 000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 
including Rel nce 633.489 45 


Net 509,393 14 
Total Asscts, Jan. Ist, 18T7.. $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
L. LANK, Seoretarv. 


OFFICE OF THE 


| ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January Mth, 1877. 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1876. 


Premiums received Fey Rieks, 


from ist Janualy, 1878, to 3lst Decem- 

Premiums on Policies not of 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine ieks. 

Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 

ary, pal to 3ist December, 1876........ $5,061,005 12 
4 during the same 
81,806,193 49 


of Pre- 


miums and - 
penses .......... $1,008,410 % 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, and other $11,088,700 00 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other 
1,779,400 00 
267,000 


wise 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
and sundry notes and claims 
due tne cocce 
Premium tes and Bills Receivabie.. 
Casb in Bonk 


402,350 19 
1,812,504 38 
365,012 74 


Total Amount of Assetal............ $15,604,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of will be tu the holders “thereof, 
or their legal ti and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of F 

The outstanding the issue of 1873 
wili be redeemed and paid to the holders qos’. 
or their legal re ep ves, on and after 

uced at the time of pe yme 

certificates which were for 

m — the poemens of tuterest and emp 
will be in gold. 

of Forty Per Cent. is on the 
premiums «f the Company, for the 
for whic) certifi. 

Tues iay, the 


ai 
Zates will 
Tied of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEERS: 
j.D.Jongs, © FRANCIS SKIDDY 


RLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. 
H. Moore, D@LPH LEWOYSE, 


pwis CURTIS, 
CBABLES H. KUSSELL, 


> 


EL MIT LER, REDSERICK ‘ HAUNCEY, 

M. STURGIS, D. LEVERICH, 
Josiau 0. Low, DAM T. SACKETT, 
DODGE, ORACE GRAY, 
ROYAL PHELPS. EpmusaD W. CoRLIES, 
THOMAS F. JOHN ELLIVTT, 
Cc. A. HAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Jouw D. He WILLIAM H. 

PeTex V. KING. 


H EBB, 

CHARLES P. ‘BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
H. H. MOURE Vice fres't. 
A. As RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’t. 


Card 4 
loc Card ( 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Capital pald up in Cash, - - 


$1,225,200 
Unadjusted Losses.... "$325,100 
earned 1 
Comet 2.192,220.48 
water 296,568.17 
All other 27 522,68 
Total Liabilities................... 8,841,420,33 
Surplus........ O5,122,084,94 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 45 WILLIAM 


J. E. PULSFORD, 


Resident Manager. 
Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekive, corner Court and Mon e Streets, 
ad 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, D. 


Capital, a in in Cash...........81, . 00 
Re ererv #88 ee ere 0,1 
Net Surplus...... ere 844,01 
Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1877).......83,040,085 07 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN CoO. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
in manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the bead of instruments of this class; 
baving merited and received Highest Honersat 
all World’s Exhibitions for teu vears. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous vroductions io musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Iliustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November, 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; % Union Square. NEW 
YORK ; Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisemen 
will confer a favor upon the oo 
tiser and the er by 
that they saw the advertisemeu 
the Christian Gatien. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND COnSTRYATORY OF MUSIC FOR 
yo DIES. 


Two 
tly furnished, ably cered, superb! 
Doubied ita number last year.”— 


REV. R. A. 
Y. 


MILITARY ACAD- 
2. Send for Circular. 


LLIN.Y. 
EMY. Opens Sept. 


RS. JONSON ani MISS JONES. English 
French ana German Boardi my Day Schoo 
fur young ladies and children, 13 t.. N.Y. 


GRAHAM, successors to the 
s Green, will reopen their Sahoot for 
Young ye & and Childrea at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
ouse frum Waahington Square, on Wednes- 
the of September. 


AT WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages Science, 


Lap es. Paintin Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ co 
Year 57 op’d Sept.13. Ad. Dr. pear, Hamilton. N.Y. 


re- | Gt ana ACADEMY, with Musica) 


Institute and Commercial! Co 
For both sexes. A SEA 
direct route from New York to a 
Rev. F. D. BLAKBSLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich R.1, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PLYMOUTH ORCAN CONCERTS 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
103d Cencert, Nov. 10. from 4 to 5 P. M. 

SAMUSBL P. WARREN, ORGANIST. 
MISS MATHILDE TOEDT, VIOLINISTE. 
Admission, Ten Tickets, $1. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


FIRST PUBLIC REHEARSAL. 
Friday, Nov. 9, at 3. 
Mr. THEVDORE THOMAS, CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony te invooation Beethoven. 
verture, interlude, an 
“he lfensag, Manfred,” Op. U5) Schumann. 
Selections from “La Demnation de 
Faust time): Evocation— Menuet Berlioz. 


des Tulleta, Ballet aes 8y!phes, Marche 

Subscriptions at the Office of the Coctety 
(Chandier Brothers’ Piano Forte and Music W 
rooms), ‘art Builaing, _sdjoining the Academy of 


apes, Music. 


ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over 8mith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 


th h foundation laid for beginners. Style and 
finish given ENHLAU 
4 ER, Director. 
B. GRABS, Secretary. 


J.R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FROIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAR@ON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITEKS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay. Brooklyn. 
CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 233 Falton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedaweod and Fayence Ware, A tne as- 
sertment of Clecks. Bronzes. and Elegant 

ancy a of our own impurtation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- and Ne. 146 State St., Chicago. 


Brooklyn OQ Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 


Light House Furnisbing Goods, Wal! Bracke’:, 
Bohemian Vases, ry and seasonable Novel- 
ties in Jarge varie 

JAMES E. ‘RAMSEY & CO., Proprs. 


H. M. WINTER, 


IMPORTER 
Fine Millinery Goods, Bonnets, 
Hats, Etc. 


489 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


JOURNEAY & BURRHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St,, 
BROOKLYN, 
Have this season a iarger assortment of 


DRESS COODS 


than ever before offered, consisting of al! the 
choice styles of Paris Novelties, etc. 


COLORED SILKS, 


and Velvets to match the dfferent shades of over- 
dress msteriais. 


LYONS BLACK SILK. 
of all the reliable makes. Also, 


American Black Silks. 
And all at greatly reduced prices. 


MOURNINC COODS. 


of every description, and al! the choice Novelties 
in Black. 
FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
in great variety. 


A full line of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, 
Lisle Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton feet. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT COMPLETE. 


M. EB. DOZE, 


Manufacturer of 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


213 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


OUR SPECIALTY, 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs ready-made and to order. 


ESTABLISHED i839. 
8. B. STEWART.  L. V. D. HARDENBERGIL 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


7 


Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1 50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, OIL LIN- 
OLEBUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &ec. 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBR CORNICES, 
HAIR MATTRESS 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 
174 FULTON STREET. 
MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brookiyn Employment Bureau. 


bet F ~~ d 


pertection, bat try of all We do 
good wo for do- 


t nationality 


religion, Nurses supplied, 


- 


Ww xm. WHEELOCK, Eeq.. Pres. Cen. Nationa! 
» 
42 
3 
| 
_ 
| 
ARP. 
174 
NES 
Ss 
OBT. B. MINTUBN, 
DAVID LANE, RoperT L. STUART. 
Co., N 
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inthe woods adjacent to the cit} of’ Mdy obama hase money to carry te his mother in Pitts- 
Science mn} ‘ rf x ists a tree called by the natives Tamia-caspi (Rain-Tree), paid him for clearing somie snow from before 
ow: ° which possesses somé remarkable qualities. It is a ‘tree | niy t I found afterwards that the money was used 
aera ans about fifteen meters (about fifty feet) high when at matur- | to get If ingloriously drunk before night, and I con- 
Janse ieee Sever thes Che market been 20 ity, and of about one meter in diameter at the base, and | cluded that this Pittsburg mother was ‘an unsubstantial 


crowded with specimens of the skilled handiwork of this 
industrious people. Probably this is a natural result of 
the immense demand for goods of this description which 
was created at the Centennial. Several new stores have 
lately made their appearnnce on Broadway crowded 
with all sorts—ceramics, painted and varnished ware, 
rings, bamboo-work, etc., etc.—in the greatest profusion. 
Hundreds of pretty trifies can be purchased at very low 
rates; in some cases not more than a quarter the price of a 
year ago is asked. 


Mr. MARSHALL’s Drawrnc.—At a recent reception of 
the Palette Club Mr. Marshall’s gigantic crayon study of a 
head of Christ was shown, for the first time, we believe, 
under such surroundings. It is very large, the head being, 
at a guess, four feet long, and to be seen to advantage 
should have a large room almost to itself, with the light 
falling on it alone. Nevertheless it was a most impres- 
sive picture, even under the trying glare of gas-light and 
amid the glitter of gilt frames. It is intended we presume 
for reduction to something like the usual portrait size in an 
engraving or photograph of some sort, and the artist’s 
idea in drawing on so large a scale is that a better and 
grander effect can be thus secured. It is certainly a most 
impressive young face, brave, tender, intellectual, and 
wholly without the somewhat spiritless air often seen in 
heads of the Saviour. 


WaAsS THE Moon ALways DEAD/—Now that astronomers 
have almost by unanimous consent accepted the doctrine 
of the development of our system, which involves the be- 
lief that the whole mass of each member of the- system 
was formerly gaseous with intensity of heat, they can no 
longer doubt that the moon once had seas and an atmds- 
phere of considerable density. The moon has in fact 
passed through the same charges as our own earth, though 
not necessarily in the same exact way. She was once vapor- 
ous as was our earth, though not at the same time nor forso 
long atime. She was once glowing with intensity of heat, 
though this stage also must have continued for a much 
shorter time than the corresponding stage of our earth’s 
history. Must we not conclude that after passing through 
that stage the moon was for the time a habitable world as 
our earth is now’ The great masses of vapor and of cloud 
which had girt our moon's whole globe, even as in the 
youth of our earth her seas cnwrapped her in cloud form, 
must at length have taken their place as seas upon her sur- 
face. The atmosphere which had supported those waters 
must at first have been dense by comparison with the pres- 
ent lunar atmosphere, perhaps «ven by comparison with the 
present atmosphere of our earth. Then the glowing sur- 
face of the moon gradually cooled, until at length the 
moon must have been a fit abode for life. But whether, 
when thus swept aud garnished into fitness for habitation, 
the moon actually became an inhabited world is a question 
which will be variously answered according to our views 
respecting the economy of nature in this respect. Those 
who hold that nature makes nothing in vain will need only 
to ask whether the support of life is the one sole purpose 
which a planet can subserve; if that should appear prob- 
able they would at once decide that the moon must during 
its habitable stage have been inhabited. Others who, 
looking around at the workings of nature as known to us, 
perceive, or think they perceive, that there is much which 
resembles waste in nature, will be less confident on 
this point. They may reason that as of many seeds 
which fall upon the ground scarce one subserves the one 
purpose for which seeds can be supposed to have been 
primarily intended, as many younglings among animals 
perish untimely, as even many races and types fail of 
their apparent primary purpose, so our moon, and possibly 
many such worlds, may never have subserved and 
never come to subserve that one chief purpose for which 
the orbs peopling space can be supposed to have been 
formed, if purpose indeed reigns throughout the universe. 
—[(Cornhill Magazine. 


QUICKSILVER MINING ExTRaAORDINARY.—‘ The Virginia 
City Enterprise” gives an account of a novel method of 
obtaining quicksilver pursued by a couple of ingenious 
Germans. Each man is provided with a half-inch iron rod 
about ten feet in length. At the upper end the rod is so 
bent as to form a loop or eye large enough to admit the 
hand, while at the lower end is a copper head about a foot 
in length, shaped like the head of a soldering iron, and 
weighing some ten pounds. This head has a large octago- 
nal bulge in the middle, and in each of its eight faces is a 
cavity about an inch in depth and nearly three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter at the top. In working, the men go 
into the bed of the river, and work their probes down into 
the sand, mud or gravel, as the case may be,.and then be- 
gin churning. As they thus churn, the quicksilver moves 
toward and into the hole, and either sticks to the sides of 
the “bob” or is caught in small cavities. The ‘‘ bob” is 
frequently lifted from the hole, and cleaned of the amal- 
gam it has accumulated by means of a small scraper. The 
cavities are more for use in catching the quicksilver that 
flows in at the sides of the hole when the ground is shaken 
than for collecting amalgam., As there are hundreds and 
hundreds of tons of quicksilver in the bed of the river, all 
of which contains, more_or, less gold_and silver, the two 
‘““bobbers” are doubtless making excellent wages. 


A Ratnx-Tree—The Consui of the United States of 
Colombia in the Department of Loreto (Peru) has written 
from Yurimaguas to President Prado, informing him that 


has the property of absorbing an immense quantity of hu- 
midity from the atmosphere, which it concentrates and 
subsequently pours forth from its leaves and branches in a 
perfect shower, and in such abundance that in many cases 


the ground in its neighborhood is converted into a:pertect_ 


bog. It possesses this curious property in its greatest 
degree in summer, precisely when the rivers are 68 their 
lowest and water most scarce ; and the writer of thé etter 
proposes that it should be planted in the more arid regions 
of Peru for the benefit of agriculturists. This is not the 
first time that the power of condensing moisture, and 
throwing it off in drops like rain, has been ascribed to 
plants in tropical regions. Humboldt says of the Edible 
Arum (Colacasia esculenta) that “ It literally distills water 
and launches tiny drops in the form of a jet from the pores 
at the end of its magnificent, heart-shaped leaves. A care- 
ful and ingenious observer ascertained that from ten to 
100 drops of water were thrown every minute to a distance 
of an inch or more.” Prof. Schele de Vere remarks, in his 
““ Wonders of Vegetation ;”’ ‘‘There can be no doubt that 
a real weeping tree (Cesalpima pluviasa) was seen some 
years ago in one of the Canary Islands, from the tufted 
foliage of which water fell like copious rain.” 


Correspondence. 


TRAMP. 


THE following asswers have been given to us by some 
individual readers of the Christian Union who prefer to 
remain anonymous; but who write for the information 
of our readers at our request. Each of the letters throws 
light from a different point of view on the tramp ques- 
tion, though they all agree ia coofirming the same gen- 
eral truth that charity should give labor, not unearned 
food, clothing or money to beggars: 


Our own county {in Maryland] suffers as much from this 
evil as probably any inland county. Under Democratic 
rule, some eight years since, a building was erected for a 
county alms house, at an expense of over one hundred 
thousand dollars. This building occupies a commanding 
position about two miles west of Frederick, and received 
the name of Montevue Hospital. The tramp soon dis- 
covered it, and finding that he could procure a permit to 
enter its walls and to secure food and lodging, at first for 
twenty-four hours, and then secure an extension of time 
on plea of exhaustion, sickness, bad weather, etc., for two 
or three days, he encouraged it to the great increase of the 
cost of its maintenance. Between the Ist of October, 1876, 
and the Ist of March, 1577, eight thousand of his friends 
are reported as having been fed and lodged at this institu- 
tion. The people who are taxed for these amateur board- 
ers began to utter loud and long-protracted exclamations 
of indignation, and the trustees some time in May were 
induced to refuse permits to the wanderers. How long 
they can persist in this refusal one cannot predict, although 
it is to be foreseen that humanity will require a discrimi- 
nation, if such be possible, between the traveler and the 
worthless vagabond, even if both be suffering from im- 
pecuniosity. 

While the experience of all our Maryland counties is not 
exactly the same as that of Frederick, yet some others 
have suffered in the same way; e. g., Cecil fed four thou- 
sand during the past winter, and Harford a large number, 
and others could tell a similar story. Chancellor's Report 
on Public Charities contains a very good article on the 
subject, and looks hopefully forward to the completion of 
the State House of Correction as likely to afford some 
relief. 

During the session of 1866 we had a bill in the State 
Senate on the subject, but rejected it because it discrimi- 
nated somewhat unfavorably against the honest but un- 
fortunate poor who were natives of the state. The subject 
is now occupying the attention of some of our best minds, 
who are striving to embody wholesome action in the form 
of a state statute. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt’s recent article on the subject would 
seem to contain the keynote to the problem,—there must 
be work provided for the wanderer who claims that that 
is all he wants; whether this should be enforced some may 
doubt, but I do not. The act presented the late Legis- 
lature of New York, ‘to provide for the Custody and 
Reformatory Treatment of Vagrants” (a copy of which 
may be found in the Fifth Annual Report of the State 
Charities Aid Association, pages 14-20)-seems to me to 
have been proposed by one who has studied the problem 
with great care and sound judgment. If the state must 
support vagrants she can’t afford to suffer them to swarm 
through the rural districts, bringing fear and terror to every 
one’s door, and cultivating a thorough recklessness as 
regards the laws of God or man, She must apply the 


: original command, that man must earn his bread by the 


sweat of his brow, to them, and enforce it under the 
machinery of public workhouses, where also justice will 
see that all they earn over and above the sum required for 
their support shall inure for their benefit. Such labor 
should be severer than that which would be required when 
voluntarily undertaken to secure the amount charged to 
them for daily support. 

My experience in regard to their desire for work is a 
gether opposed to the existence of any sincerity im 
statements. On one occasion I felt considerable sympathy 
for a bright young fellow who offered to work so that he 


suggestive. 


myth. In fact tramping is adopted because it furnishes a 
lazy mode of supporting Iffe without any semblance of 
responsibility. Once having laid aside that pride which 
forbids begging ‘they feel no humiliation in living by itin- 
erang pleading from door to door, ‘and, when courage 
enough is in resorting to crimes of greater or 
less oe ante, with the view of insuring their support. 
The number has been largely increased by the hordes of 
worthless immigrants that have been floated upon us from 
foreign reformatories. The evil now has become so great 
that our statesmen must pause awhile with other problems 
and study this, whether it be attractive or not. 


I have this item of information to give you concerning 
the tramp question which seems to me very significant 
Bro. B.’s church and my own* winter 
before last adopted the plan of sending all who applied 
for food at the doors of our people to our missionary, who 
was Instructed to give them a meal on condition that they 
would saw and split a barrel fullof wood. We provided 
wood by the cord for the purpose, and issued meal tickets 
to be given to applicants which were to be taken to the 
missionary. 

Asa result of this plan some 400 applied and were fed, 

nearly all complying with the condition named, so that 
we made the business more than pay for itself. Inquiry 
was made of each one as to their place of residence, and a 
record kept of their answers. Out of the 400 only about 
60 professed to belong to New Jersey, and out of that 60 
only three or four said that they resided in Orange. It 
was made manifest to us by this fact that we were being 
called upon to feed those who had no claim whatever upon 
us, and that they were wandering from place to place, and 
state to state, for the very purpose of getting their living 
by begging. They all professed to want work. But in 
those ‘Instances when work was offered them by which to 
earn their bread they made a variety of excuses for not 
accepting. 

Last winter we tried a different plan. We co-operated 
with the city authorities and caused it to be published that 
all tramps begging from door to door were liable to arrest 
as vagrants, and called upon the citizens to refuse to help 
them by giving food at the door. The result was a great 

.dimfaution of their number in the city, but their increase 
in the towns round about. 

I have become satisfied that the only true way to deal 
with them is to establish a town or city workhouse, 
arreat those who are applying for help at the door unless 
they are residents of the town and can show on examina- 
tion of their cases that they are in need, send persons so 
arrested to the workhouse, where they shall be put at 
some form of hard labor for a longer or shorter period as 
the case may seem to require, such as breaking stones for 
the public highways, and in return shall have food and 
lodging and perhaps coarse clothing given them. 

If this were done universally these rovers would soon 
become tired of the business and seek work on their own 
account as a meansof support. We must make a business 
of curing this evil, or else submit to their making a busi- 
ness of systematically robbing us, and growing to be more 
and more a dangerous class. The best cure that I know 
of for the professional tramp is compulsory labor. To 
effect this. all our cities and towns must make common 


cause against them. 


I wanted a cistern and I wanted to provide for the 
tramps, who came into our village in large numbers. I 
selected a convenient place for the cistern, had enough of 
earth thrown out to make it inviting for a workman, and 
instructed every member of the household to give to every 
tramp a cordial invitation to breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
as the case might be, after an hour’s good work at excava- 
tion. I think three tramps have applied for food at our 
door since the cistern was really commenced, some two 
years or more ago. The cistern remains unfinished. Tramps 
still come to town, and stich of my acquaintances as make 
it a principle to give unearned food have been visited by 
from three to fourteen a day. 


“ A Bill has accordingly been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of New York by the Charitable Aid Societies, and 
is strongly supported by Professor Wayland, under which 
all Justices of the Peace shall be bound to commit all va- 
grants for a term not less than three months, or exceeding 
six months, to a workhouse prison, instead of the county 
jail, where they are left in idleness; and there set them to 
good hard work, usually, we imagine, from some clauses 
in the Act, work in the field. They are to be paid wages, 
and to be taught, but they are to be compelled to work 
hard and to pay the cost of their own keep; and if after 
release they do n6t their Knowledge, the duration of 
their sentences is to be doubled. The idea is that a pro- 
portion of the ‘vagrants’ will in this manner be accus- 
tomed to severe work for wages, will be drilled, as it were, 
into the ordinary of life; and that another sec- 
tion, finding this mo@6 of imprisonment intolerably irk- 
some, will quit the State in which it is enforced for ever. 
Both ideas are probably accurate, more especially if the 
work taught is labor on the land, for which in the United 
States there is always room, and if the Act passes the 
nuisance will prohalily) betspeedily abated. .. . There is 
work on the land to be had for the asking, but there is also 


yt am A of men who will not do it, except under the 


\streng com of hungér’ ‘Whether they will do it 
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ternal force remains to be seen. The Ameri idea ap- 
parently is that they will, but, that is not’ result of 
experience in this country, here, tid mot determ- 
ined attempts to repress ‘tramping’ by capital sentences, 
by hard labor, and by enforced production, we have fallen 

back, we fear, finally upon the employment of rural police 
to mitigate the evil. Tramping in its dangerous form 
scarcely survives a good rural police, bat’ the Americans 
are unwilling to establish one, and are right before they 
do so to try their very curious experiment of sending 
adult but idle men and women to severely-governed indus- | 


trial schools.”—[{London “Spectator.” 


GOD MAKES ALCOHOL, 


Your correspondent, Dr. May, quoting from Dr. Lees (I 
take it), brings forth this expression: “‘Shall we believe 
that he (Christ) was taking into that human body contain- 
ing the Divine Spirit a product of the still?’ That sentence 
beside the vice of anachronism contains impliedly the very 
common mistake that alcohol is of human invention. 
There has never been a drop of alcohol on the earth that 
God did not make. Alcohol is the product of a plant whose 
business is to make alcohol. Distillation is not a method 
of making alcohol, it is only a method of collecting it. This 
is a fact that must be recognized in settling the founda- 
tions of the temperance question. C. CAVERNO. 

LOMBARD, LIL, Oct. 27, 1877. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES.* 
ORGANIC INSTINCTS IN CONSCIENCE. 
By Rev. JOSEPH CooKk. 


HE parts of any mechanism without their plan are 

not equal to the whole. ‘The eye consists of several | 

distinct portions ; and when these and their collocations 

are examined separately we find that they Lave only 

one thing in common, namely, the fitness to produce, 

whea each part is codrdinated with the rest, the organ 
of sight. 

Whether the parts came together by evolution, or by 
special creation ; whether God's will operated through 
unchanging laws to produce the eye or whether it pro- 
duced the eye by a special act, or whether no God at all 
was concerned in the case, we know that somewhere 
this adaptation of each part to make up the whole 
mechanism must have had a sufficient cause. Even 
John Stuart Mill, sceptic as he was on many poiats, 
admits explicitly that we cannot explain the adaptation 
of part to part in the eye without supp sing that the 
Idea of sight goes before the adaptation of these pieces 
to each other ian such a manner as to produce sight. 
But there cannot be a thought without a thinker, any 
more than there can be an upper without an under, a 
before without an after, a here without a there. Rea- 
soaiog, therefore, upon the strictest priaciples of induc- 
tive logic, applying all the tests of the scieatific method, 
Stuart Mill's conelusion is that an antecedent idea of 
sight must be the cause of sight, and that this idea must 
have existed in a Being possessing an intelligent will. 

Herbert Spencer very inexcasably mistakes the force 
of such reasoning as this of Mr. Mill’s, and calls it the 
carpenter theory of the Universe. Spencer’s own 
scheme of thought involving implicitly, as Hackel’s does 
explicitly, the assertion that organisms have come into 
existence by spontaneous generation or fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, sbakea about like dice.1n a dicer’s box, 
I call the dicer’stheory. Scientific Theism holds neither 
the carpenter theory nor the dicer’s theory of the origin 
of the Universe, but asserts Goethe's proposition: 

“ Who of the living seeks to know and tell 
Strives first the living Spirit to expel, 
He has in hand the separate parts alone, 
But lacks the spirit-bond that makes them one.” 

Turn now to the ground occupied by the great 
Organic instincts of couscience. Prof. Stanley Jevons, 
in his *‘ Principles of Science,” closes his hundreds of 
pages with these very incisive sentences: 


is that first law, that whatever phenomenon is, is. We must 


ignore no existence whatever; we may variously interpret or | 


explain its meaning and origin, but if a phenomenon does 
exist it demands some kind of an explanation. Lf men do 
act, feel and live as if they were not merely the brief products 
of a casual conjunction of atoms, but the instruments ofa 
far-reaching purpose, are we to record all other phenomena 
and pass over these? We investigate the instincts of the ant 
and the bee and the beaver, and discover that they are led by 
an inscrutable agency to work toward a distant purpdse. 
Let us be faithful to our scientific method and investigate 
also those instincts of the human mind by which man is led to 
— as if the approval of a Higher Being were the aim of 


Since man does possess instincts by which he 1s 
led to act as if the approval of a Higher Beiog were the 
end of life, we are to investigate these instincts at least 
as searchingly as we do those of the bee, tlre ant and 
the beaver. 

1. Iostinct is an exbibition of intelligence, im but not 
of the beiog to which the instinct belongs. 

Your bee builds. accordiog to mathematical rule; but 
do you suppose that all the intelligence at exhibits is in 
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an iatellect possessed by that insect? Has it planned, 
has it thought out geometrical problems, and at last 


ascertained in what method to construct the honey- 
and reason is very broad. 


comb? None of us believe that. We hold that the bee 
works by iostioct, and the difference between instinct 
Instioct vever improves its 
works, bot reason does. The bird builds her nest now 


as she did before the Flood, and the hoseycomb is the 
| same to-day as it was in the carcass of the lion when 


/Samson went down to Jordan. Ins'inct copies itself 
‘and no more, It builds better than it koows. But 


Somewhat knows how well it builds, 
' Somewhat koows, did I say? What a contradiction 
it isto affirm that somewbat knows! 


Somewhat does 
not know anythiaog. Somewhat is nobody. You all 
admit with Maithew Arnold that behind Conscience 


there is a Somewhat, but you ask whether behiod the 
, Somewhat there is a Someone. 


Assuredly, if we are to 
follow in this examination of the eye, with which I 
commenced this discussion, we must suppose that the 
idea of the honeycomb existed before the honeycomb as 
the idea of the eye goes before the eye. 

_ Almost imperceptible creatures in the sea build in the 
Indian ocean a goblet. It is called Neptune’s cup. 
Sometimes it has a height of six feet’and a breadth of 
‘three. It is erected solely by myriads of polypi. They 
have no consultation with each other. Each works in 
a separate cell; each is as much cut off from communi- 
cation witb every other as an inmate of a cell in the 
wards of Charlestown prison yonder is from his asso- 
-ciates. They build the stem to the proper height, and 
‘then they begin to wideo it. LEverythiog proceeds ac- 
cording toa plan. Is the plan theirs, or does it belong 
to a Power above them and that acts through them? 
As these isolated creatures build Neptune’s cup, so the 
bioplasts, isolated from each other in the living tissues 
which they produce, build the rose and the violet and 
all flowers, the pomegranate and the cedar, the oak and 
‘palm and all trees, the eagle and all birds, the lion and 
anjmals, the human braio and all meo. Neptune's 
‘cap alone strikes us dumb. But what shall] we say of 
| the mystic structures built by the bioplasts? There is 
the cup; it is a fact; and the eye is another Neptune’s 
cup; and the hand another Neptuae’s cup; and all this 
universe is another Neptune’s cup; and out of such cups 
I, for one, driok the glad wine of Theism! 

| 2 The instincts of the bee, the beaver, the migrating 
bird, are found, when scientifically investigated, to 
‘raise no false expectations; they all have their corre- 
lates; they are never created to be mocked. 

8. From the existesce of the profound instincts of 
Conscience we must iafer that they, too, when scientif- 
ically ioterpreted, raise no false expectations. 

4. But it is conceded that there are instincts io the 
human miod by which man is led to work as if the ap- 
proval of a Higher Being were the aim of life. 

5. This instinct involves a consciousness of God as 
not merely a Somewhat, out also a Someone. 

It is not to be supposed that any scientific line fath- 
oms the depths of the nature of the Someone or of the 
Somewhat, revealed in the instincts of Conscience. But 
the quality of aa ihfinity we may know even when we 
cannot know its quantity. Kuoowledge does not cease 
to be Kaowledge by becomiog Omniscience. Power 
does not cease to be power by becomiog O nnipotence. 
Intellect does not cease to be intellect by becoming in- 
| finite. Ideas flame from all quariers of the universe; 
plans appear in all the Neptune’s cups along the coasts 
of the upper ladian oceans yonder, in the soundiog surf 
of the constellations where the starry dust of the nebula 
floats as spray. We find there a plaa and here a plan; 
and wherever a plan we fiad an idea; wherever a. idea, 
‘a thought; wherever a thought, a thinker; aod wher- 
ever a thinker, a person; and so if you say all has been 
evolved, we say of necessity that all has been produced 


_ by aa Evolver. 
“ Among the most unquestionable rales of Scientific Method | 


6. It is conceded everywhere that Conscience fore- 
bodes punishment and anticipates reward. 

7. Those activities of Conscience which forbode pun- 
ishment and aaticipate reward involve a consciousness 


|of God as personal. The sense of obligation aod the 
tsense of dependence both involve a cousciousness of 


God as personal. 

Tacitus says that Nero, after he murdered Agrippina, 
heard sonitum tube plunctusque e tumulo, the sound of a 
trumpet aod groans from her grave. Nero had an ed- 
ucation drawn out of the black sky aad the blood-soaked 
sods of old R»me; and yet he anticipated the action of 
the Furies behind the veil. If God makes an instiact 
there is always something to match it. The instinct of 
the migrating bird finds a south to match it; an ear, 
sound to match it; a fic, water to match it. The poor 
bee throws out its antenow and touches things near it, 
and Conscience throws out her antenngz and touches 
things behind the veil. 1 have yet to fiad a materialis- 


tic philosopher who does not admit that this foreboding 
organic instinct is human. This is the way Con-} 
science is made; and I undertake to say that it is not | 


buoglingly and mendaciously made. 


. 8. The good, the great and the poetic minds.of the 


race in al] ages have described their bighest experiences 
as involving aebvsciousness of God as personal. 

Let your thougbts rno through the vistas of historical 
precedents. Call up Socrates with bis protesting Ge- 
nius, which always told him what not to do; Demos- 
thenes there on the Bema, invoking the immortal gods. 
Remember that no public state assembly was opened at 
Atheos in her best days unless preceded by prayer. 
Votive tablets to Jupiter clothed the naked rocks at the 
sides of the Bema. Even your Napoleon believes in a 
protecting genius. In our highest moments we in- 
stinctively epeak of a Someone and not merely of a 
Somewhat; for the sublime everywhere awakens the 
thought, not only of a Somewhat but of a Someone be- 
hicd it. Not a Somewhat merely, but a Someone walks 
on Niagara’s watery rim. 

9. In the deepest experiences of remorse there is a sense 


in the soul of a disapproval not only by a Sumewhat, 


but also by a Someone. 

10. It is a fact of human nature that total submission 
of the will to Conscience briogs into the soul imme- 
diately a strange sense of the Divine approval and 
presence as Personal. 

You turn upon the sky your unarranged telescope at 
random, and you see nothing. Direct it properly, but 
fail to arrange its lenses, and everything visible through 
the tube is blurred. But arrange the lenses, and bring 
the telescope exactly upon the star, or upon the rising 
sun, and the instant there is perfect accord between the 


line of the axis of the tube and the line of the ray from .. 


the star, or the orb of day, that iostant, but never 
before, the image of the star or sun starts up in the 
chamber of the instrument. So whenever we submit 
utterly, affectiovately, irreversibly to the best we know, 
that is, to the Innermost Holiest of Conscience, at that 
iustant, and never before, there flashes through us, with 
quick, splendid, interior, unexpected illumination, a 
Power not ourselves. Turn Conscience, in total self- 
surrender, gladly and exactly u,' 1 the Sun behind the 
sun, and it is a fact of science thai .were will inevitably 
spring into existence a sun bebind the leases, hot enough 
to burn up your greed and fraud, hot eoough to burn 
up your doubts and those winged creatures of night, 
skepticism and unrest, which fly through the twilight 
uod nt through the noon. 


THE CHURCH AS AN AID TO GOOD 
CONDUCT. 
{From the Nation, Oct. 25th, 1877.) 


Episcopal Church, at the late Triennial Convention, 
took up and determined to make a more vigorous effort 
to deal with the problem presented by the irreligion of the 
poor and the dishonesty of church members. It is an un- 
fortunate and at first sight somewhat puzzling circumstance 
that so many of the culprits in the late cases of fraud and 
defalcation should have been professing Christians, and in 
some cases persons of unusual ecclesiastical activity, and 
that this activity should apparently have furnished no 
check whatever to the moral descent. It is proposed to 
meet the difficulty by more preaching, more prayer, and 
greater use of lay assistance in church-work. 

We are sorry not to notice in any of the discussions on 
the subject a more frank and searching examination of the 
reason why religion does not act more powerfully as a rule 
of conduct. Until such an examination is made, and its 
certain results boldly faced by church reformers, the 
church cannot become any more of help to right living 
than it is now, be this little or muh. The first thing 
which such an examination would reveal is a thing which 
is in everybody’s mind and on everybody’s tongue in pri- 
vate, but which is apt to be evaded or only slightly alluded 
to at ecclesiastical synods and conventions: we mean the 
loss of faith in the dogmatic part of Christianity. People 
do not believe in the fall, the atonement, the resurrection, 
and a future state of reward and punishment at all, or do 
not believe in them with the certainty and vividness which 
are needed to make faith a constant influence on a man’s 
daily life. They do not believe they will be damned for 
sin with the assurance they once did, and they are conse- 
quently indifferent to most of what is "said to them of the 
need of repentance. They do not believe the story of 
Christ’s life and the theory of his character and attributes 
os in the New Testament, or they regard them as merely 

a picturesque background to his moral teachings, about 
which a Christian may avoid coming to any positive con- 
onthe evil in some degree suggests the remedy, though we 
do not mean to say that we know of any complete remedy. 
Churech-membership ought to involve discipline of some 
kiod in order to furnish moral aid. It ought, that is to say, 
to im some restraint on people’s inclinations, the oper- 
ation of which will be visible, and enforced by some exter- 
nal sanction. If, in short, Christians are to be regarded as 
more trustworthy and as living on a higher moral plane 
than the rest of the world, they must furnish stronger 
evidences of their sincerity than are now exacted from 
them, and evidences which, instead of being the indulgence 
of personal taste, will consist of plain and open self-denial. 
The church, in short, must be an organization held together 
by some stronger ties ties than enjoyment of weekly music and 
oratory in a wt AAD obey A building, and almsgiving which entails 
no often only a tickler of social vanity. 
There iin isin monasticism a suggestion of the way in which 
it must. retain its power over men’s lives, and be enabled to 
furnish them with a certificate of character. Its members 
will have to have a good deal of the ascetic about them, but 
without any withdrawal from the world. 


Our readers hardly need to be told that we publish 
this article not to endorse it, but to dissent from it. We 


‘have commented on it in our editorial columns, 
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Che Household. 


LITTLE 


LACK OF ECONOMY IN 
THINGS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


T is possible that some of the most systematic 

housekeepers would be surprised if a fair estimate 

of all the little items wasted, the small leaks that find 

their way each day into the household economy, were 

spread out before them, even when they imagine 

that no nook or corner and no use of material has 
escaped their vigilant oversight. 

But we do not intrude upon experienced house- 
keepers with our suggestions or advice. Our desire 
is to call the attention of those who are just assuming 
new duties to the necessity of a careful supervision, 
and show them how small leaks, if neglected, become 
in a very short time uncomfortably large. : 

The cellar, laundry and kitchen are among the 
places that demand daily care if one would guard 
against much wastefulness. It is incredible how 
much that could be profitably used, either for the 
family or to help the poor, is thrown away or ren- 
dered worthless through the lack of a little economy. 
The wastefulness of only one day is small, perhaps, 
and not easily recognized; but the mischief once be- 
gun, and suffered to pass unrebuked, piles up very 
rapidly till it reaches the sum total at the end of the 
year, which is found to be immense. 

For instance, the waste of soap and starch alone in 
the hands of an ordinary good laundress, week after 
week, would easily supply a poor family with all 
they would require. Clothes-lines and clothes-pins 
left out all week to rot and mildew, instead of being 
brought in and put in their proper place, will help to 
swell the list of expenses # the end of the year more 
than one would at first imagine, not only by the 
actual expense,.but more by the injury done to 
clothes by this neglect. 

Coal and kindling-wood are also among the things 
that a young housekeeper will be in danger of giving 
less attention to than to many others of minor impor- 
tance, particularly if she has both a cook and laun- 
dress. But the lavish expenditure of both coal and 
wood in the laundry and kitchen through misman- 
agement or indolence is no unimportant drain in the 
covrse of a year, if not stopped at an early date. 

Ifa girl is tardy in rising in the morning, and feels 
the necessity of hurried preparations to start the 
washing or the breakfast, if she has learned that she 
need fear no detection from her mistress she will prob- 
ably fill her grate with kindling wood, and. when 
fairly ignited feed the fire with a larger size of hard- 
wood to expedite her work. She is well aware that 
a brisk wood fire wiil bring the wash-water to a boil- 
ing point or heat the ovens much quicker than eoal 
can possibly do. So a good deal of wood and very 
little coal is used till the water is hot or the breakfast 
ready, when she spares time to add coal, and can 
easily wait for that to get well under way. This mode 
of expediting work where wood is dearer than coal 
will make a heavy addition to family expenses at the 
close of the year. 

Of course, Where wood is abundant and coal little 
known this mode of hastening the morning’s work, as 
far as the economy of fuel goes, is of less importance. 
But, however cheap the fuel of any kind may be, this 
haste to distribute the heat and bring washing or 
breakfast under way rapidly is very injurious to the 
stove or range, and usually damaging to food pre- 
pared in that manner. 

Nothing injures a stove or range so badly, whether 
used for coal or weod, as to allow the fuel to be piled 
above the lining bricks, and thus liable to fall over 
on to the iron plates inside. With such management 
it will take but a short time to burn out the fire brick 
aud top plates of the oven, to warp the frame, split 
or warp the covers and fill the pipes with ashes which 
will drop down and crowd the space beneath the 
lower plate of the oven with a mass of soot and ashes. 
Then when complaints become more and more fre- 
quent of bread, pies and cake that are under done, 
if not raw at the bottom, who thinks to examine 
every part of tne stove or range and learn where the 
mischief is? Certainly not the cook or laundress, and 
if the housekeeper neglects to search for it the manu- 
facturer is seut for, and removing every cover and 
lifting the plates he soon learns the cause of trouble. 
But the mistress who does not examine into the mat- 
ter herself at the first appearance of evil and see that 
her maid removes the obstruction will not be likely 
to stand by and discover from the manufacturer 
what the matter was. If the mistress is not a looker 
on and in her absence the man reproaches the cook 
for her culpable negligence will she be inclined “ to 
tell on herself ?’’ 

So the fuel is wasted, the range or stove much in- 
jured, foo less palatable than it should be, 
and at last, the st maker’s bill crowns the long 
chapter of carelessness in little things, which sprang 
from those two items. 

Turn to another illustration: waste in preparing 
vegetables. Few understand bow much is lost in pre- 
paring fruit or vegetables for cooking. Thi: seems 
a very little thing to speak of, but watch the cook a 
few minutes when paring apples, potatoes, squash or 


turnips. See how large a proportion is taken off in 
the thick parings. When there are animals ona place 
to eat all refuse matter the extravagance is not so 


startling, only it seems a great pity to throw the best 


part of our fruit and vegetables to the hogs or chickens 
and by so doing make our food less nutritious. 
The sweetest and best parts of all these comforts lie 
nearest the skin, and the thinner the peeling the 
finer is the flavor of fruit or vegetable. 

From the kitchen—although we have not hinted at 
half the waste to be found there—there is but a step to 
the dining room where we can “spy out the land’’ 
in that region, and we therefore give it a passing 
glance, though we do not intend to search the whole 
house or examine the skeleton in every closet. One 
needs but a look at the pieces ef unbroken bread, the 
butter in the smal]! solitaire butter plates that has not 
even been defaced or marked by a knife, the large 
quantities of food left on the plates, the thick mass of 
sugar at the bottom of each cup, all of which will be 
ruthlessly scraped into the swill tub—to see that at 
the dining table there is a waste that must in the end 
prove a heavy tax on people in moderate circum- 
stances, and a sinful carefulness even for the rich. 

“Ah! yes. But this is the fault of our servauts. 
They are so ignorant, so wasteful, so careless and 
disobedient !”’ 

Butare you not the mistress ? Whose place but yours 
to watch their shortcomings and take active meas- 
ures to prevent them? Servamts are often great 
trials; but would they be half so troublesome if the 
mistress’s eyes were more frequently over every 
portion of her house; if her maidens understood 
perfectly that while she was kind and in no wise 
overbearing she was at the same time efficiently 
observant; that she was just to them and also to the 
interests committed to her charge? That while they 
could not but see that she was thoughtful of their in- 
terests, she also firmly insisted that they should re- 
ciprocate by being thoughtful of hers. That she was 
ready to give them all needful instruction, showing 
them by personal superintendence just what she re- 
quired; but that having thus faithfully instructed 
them she was firmly determined to have her instruc- 
tions carried out, or she could not retain them in her 
service. 

If this course was pursued and fully understood in 
every family, should we not have better service, 
larger incomes, and much more quiet homes? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

“Please give receipts for ,corn bread, and also for waffles, 
with sauce for the latter.’’—Mars. 8. F. H. 

Corn Bread.—Beat two eggs, white and yolks sepa- 
rately, one pint of sour milk or buttermilk, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, one tablespoonful butter, melt- 
ed, but not hot, a little salt. Mix these all but the 
whites of the eggs. Reserve them for the last. Put 
two-thirds of a teaspoonful of soda, rolled perfectly 
free from lumps, into a pint of corn meal and sift 
both together, then stir into the milk, eggs, ete., beat 
well and add the whites of the eggs the last thing. 
Put into a well-buttered pan and bake. 


Anvther.—Five cups yellow corn meal, three cups 
rye flour, one half cup molasses, two eggs, tive cups 
sour milk, two teaspoons of soda. Put the sour milk 
and molasses together, dissolve the soda in just 
enough cold water to free from lumps or sediments, 
then pour it into the milk and molasses; beat them 
till they are in a foam, then mix with the meal and 
rye flour. Beat well together and bake. 


Another.—One quart butter milk, one pint and a 
quarter of corn meal, one teaspoonful salt, one table- 
spoonful sugar, three eggs well beaten. Put all to- 
gether. Put one teaspoonful soda in just as httle cold 
water as will dissolve it, and beat it into the whole 
mixture the last thing. Bake in.a hot oven, but 
don’t use a very deep pan. 


Waffles.—One quart milk, half cup melted butter, 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Beat in flour enough to make 
athin batter, and add the well beaten whites of the 
three eggs the last thing. 


kiaised Waffies.—Melt five ounces of butter in one 
pint new milk, when cool beat in two and a half tea- 
cupfuls of sifted flour, and not quite one giil yeast. 
Allow six hours for rising. Just before baking beat the 
yolks of four eggs and stir in thoroughly to the batter, 
then the whites, beaten stiff and stirred in last. 


Maple Syrup, golden syrup, sugar and thick 
cream are usually considered best to eat with waffles. 
But if sauce is preferred, any that is fancied on pud- 
dings is allowable on waffles. 


Rice Waffles.—Put three pints of flour and one pint 
of rice boiled soft into a large bowl. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs into it, with a little salt; put to this 
one quart of new milk; beat all very thoroughly till 
the rice and flour are well mixed and free from lumps, 
then add half a pint more of milk to thin it. Beat 
the whites of the four eggs till very stiff, then add to 
the batter and beat all well together till perfectly 
light, then bake. 

In Canning Fruit either put glass jars into a pan of 
cold water and bring the water to scalding heat with 
the jars in it, emptying each as it is wanted, or wrap 
a dish towel wrung out of cold water round the jars 
while filling, and you need not fear breaking them by 
putting boiling fruit in them. 


Tittle Falks. 


LITTLE MISS SNOWFLAKE. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ITTLE Miss Snowflake came to town 
All dressed up in her brand-new gown, 
And nobody looked as fresh and fair 
As little Miss Snowflake, I declare! 


Out of a fleecy cloud she stepped, 
Where all the rest of her family kept 
As close together as bees can swarm, 
In readiness for a big snowstorm. 


But little Miss Snowflake couldn't wait, 

And she wanted to come in greater state, 

For she thought that her beauty would ne’er be known 
If she came in a crowd,—so she came alone. 


All alone from the great blue sky 
Where cloudy vessels went scudding by, 
With sails all set, on their way to meet 
The larger ships of the snowy fleet. 


She was very tired, but couldn't stop 
On tall church spire or chimney top ; 
All the way from her bright abode 

Down to the dust of a country road! 


There she rested all out of breath, 

And there she speedily met her death, 
And nobody could exactly tell 

The spot where little Miss Snowflake fell. 


OLD ORIENTAL LIFE. 
[We quote the following tale from advance sheets of Dr. 
Oyrus Hamlin’s book, “‘ Among the Turks,”’ shortly to be pub- 
lished by Robert Carter, of this city.) 


| ‘Lo growth of the seminary necessitated a removal 


to larger premises; and I hired, in the same vil- 
lage of Bebek, the large house and grounds of Cheliby 
Yorgaki, merchant of the palace under five sultans: 
Hamed I., Selim IIL., Mustapha IV., Mahmdad II., and 
nominally, not really, Abdul Medjid. 

As the house was larger than would be wanted the 
first year, Cheliby Yorgaki and his family occupied 
one story and the terrace belonging to it. His family 
consisted of himself, wife, and adopted son Demetri. 
This latter was a genius in his way, a fine mathemati- 
cian and linguist. His first introduction to me was 
with an algebraic equation for discussion. He had 
many excellent qualities, but no business tact. The 
old lady retained signs of the great beauty she once 
undoubtedly possessed, her husband loyally declaring 
that, at the time of their marriage, she was the most 
beautiful young lady the Greek community con- 
tained; and she was from one of their chief families. 

The old gentleman, past threescore and ten, was the 
grandest and best of the Orientals of the old school. 
More than six feet in height, portly as age drew on, 
with a large and well-formed head, a clear complex- 
ion, a majestic white beard, and a countenance of 
singular dignity, calmness, and repose, he was an 
object that would fix the attention of any passer-by. 
He was most scrupulously neat in person, and, in the 
summer, was dressed in the most brilliant white; his 
large vest and loose jacket being of French piqué. 
Nothing could be conceived of more purely oriental 
and distingué. 

The old people were very social, and as Mrs. Hamlin 
spoke the Greek with freedom, and I with unfreedom, 
my language being wholly Armenian, we were often 
solicited to pass the evening with them, and did so as 
often as we could. 

Our chief annoyance was the sugar plums with 
which they persistently*stuffed the children, regarding 
all our protests as absurd, until we absolutely refused 
to let them have the children at all. 

They were very religious old people. He read the 
church service every morning, and no word of the 
whole liturgy was omitted. Notwithstanding the er- 
rors that pervade it, he seemed to find the truth, and to 
love the truth. 

We esteemed it a rare good fortune to have such 
free and pleasant intercourse with persons of so much 
intelligence and kind feeling, who knew so well the 
oriental world of the past, and who had so many 
stories, tragic, strange, or humorous, illustrative of a 
condition of society that had forever passed away. 

He often said, “ We live now in a new world. When 
I built this house, which I entered March 17, 1779 (0.s.), 
the Osmanlee world was following all its old customs. 
But Sultan Mahm{fid changed it all.”’ 

One evening, while talking about that old state of 
government and society, he said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would 
like to hear the story of my family. It will show you 
how things used to go.”” We of course assented, and 
he gave us, in the most graphic manner, the following 
account, which he was aiways ready to repeat, and 
which we enjoyed, like many other of his narratives, 
more than once. 

“You know,” said he, “the upper gate of the 
Egyptian Bazar. Well], just outside of that, in that 
crowded street, my grandfather had a breadshop. 
His name was Joannes Giras, but always known 
as Joannes Ekmekgi—Joannes the breadseller. Right 
opposite was Ibrahim Toitingi—Ibrahim the to- 
bacoonist. They were both old men, always on 
friendly terms, although one was a Christian, the 


len ae Each took his son, a lad of fourteen 


or fifteen, into hisshop. The Christian boy, Joannes, 


— 
| 
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was my father. The Turkish boy right o ite, 
Ibrahim, became his chief friend. The twa boys, 
Moslem and Christian, were always together when 
the store would allow, and finally each was con- 
sidered derelict to his faith and race by forming such 
a close friendship. As counsel was disregarded, and 
the two youth had made a vow of eternal friend- 
ship, the Moslem father determined to cut it short 
forever, although the doing of this would deprive him 
forever of seeing again his beloved and only son. ‘A 
Moslem will do such a thing—’ said the old gentleman, 
with an emphasis, meaning thata Christian would 
not find it in his heart to do it. 

“One day, Ibrahim came to Joannes and said, ‘I 
have come to bid you good-by, Joannes, I sha’n’t see 
you again for a long time.’ 

‘** Wherever you go,’ said Joannes, ‘ I shall g6, too.’ 

“* Yes, but now you can’t. My father has made me 
chibukgi to the pasha of Bagdad, and lam going right 
off.’ Then they fell upon each other’s necks, and 
kissed, and wept, and separated. Ibrahim’s last words 
were, ‘I shall come back to Constantinople, and I 
shall not come back to be Ibrahim TOtangi nor Ibra- 
him chibukgi, but Ibrahim your friend.’ 

“The young Ibrahim rose rapidly in favor with the 
pasha. After a time, he promoted him to be a writer 
in his great office at Bagdad, and afterwards to be a 
paid secretary. Next he made him his private secre- 
tary, gave him a wife and a house, and thus Ibrahim, 
while yet a young man, had reached a position of 
honor and influence. 

“After a few years he made him his second in 
office. The Kurds (Wolves) on the eastern border 
were often to be chastised, and the great and turbu- 
lent pashalic required a firm and vigorous hand. 
Ibrahim was the man for the place, and pasha and 
sultan were satisfied. 

“The next change came from the death of the old 
pasha. Ibrahim was appointed in his place; and thus 
the tatangi had become the great pasha of Bagdad. 
He now petitioned for leave to visit Constantinople; 
but the sultan replied, ‘When you leave, tae Kurds 
will come down. Stay and keep your pashalic in 
order.’ So he could not see his old home. 

** After a while, the pashalic of Aleppo, in Northern 
Syria, had become disturbed, and one pasha after 
another had failed to set things to rights. At length 
the sultan said, ‘I will send my pasha of Bagdad 
there’; and accordingly he went and straightened 
things out immediately. Again he petitioned for 
leave to visit Stambool, and was, as before, refused. 

* He was finally called home in a most unexpected 
manner. The Hunkiar (emperor; literally, the Blood- 
letter) was angry with his grand vizir, and cut off his 
head. The next thing was to call Ibrahim to take his 
place. 

**He was hardly installed in the grand vizirate at 
Constantinople when he sent twoof his bodyguard 
with instructions to inquire for Joannes Giras, the 
breadseller, formerly near the upper gate of the 
Egyptian Bazar. If alive, to bring him with them. 
If dead, to ascertain if he left a family; and who, and 
where; and bring him exact word. 

“The street was a narrow one, and all the shops 
open in front. The people were all astounded te see 
the officers enter the bread store of Joannes. ‘ Are 
you Joannes Giras, Ekmekgi?’ ‘I am.’ ‘How long 
have you been here?’ ‘ My father and grandfather 
were here before me.’ ‘Then you are the man! The 
grand vizir orders that we take you before him.’ 
Terror and dismay seized him. He protested that he 
had committed no crime. He had never been guilty 
of theft, murder, robbery, or anything else to be 
arrested for! All the people from the shops, Mussul- 
mans and Christians, gathered round to testify that 
Joannes was a good and honest man, and that his ac- 
cuser, whoever he might be, was the criminal. ‘ We 
know nothing about it,’ said the officers, ‘shut up 
your shop and come with us.’ 

‘“‘It was the arrest of fate. Poor Joannes departed, 
and the terrors of death got hold of him. He met a 
neighbor from the Fanar, the Greek quarter, two or 
three miles distant. ‘Tell my wife and my two little 
boys what has happened to me. I am going to my 
death. The Holy Virgin help them!’ 

“* Bad news travels swiftly. The wife tore her hair 
and garments. The neighbors crowded in, and added 
their death wails to the shrieks of the widow. 

‘** Joannes arrived at the vizirate, waited two mortal 
hours, unable to ascertain his accuser, or why he had 
been arrested. At length he was called into the august 
presence. Throwing himself flat upon his face, he 
protested his innocence and begged for his life, and 
said, ‘Shed not so much innocent blood! for who will 
care for my wife and children? They also will per- 
ish.’ ‘Get up!’ said the grand vizir. ‘I do not want 
your life. I wish to talk with you.’ He rose upon 
his knees, with folded arms, not daring to look up. 
After some other questions, the grand vizir said to 
him, ‘Do you remember Ibrahim Totiingi?” ‘He was 
my greatest friend in my youth, but he went away 
and never returned.’ ‘Do you think I am Ibrahim 
Tatangi? ‘Why does your highness make sport of a 
poor man like me? I know that you are his majesty’s 
grand vizir!’ ‘But I am Ibrahim Tottingi, and you 
are Joannes Ekmekgi,’ and hé arose and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him! Joannes stepped out of death 
on life as suddenly as he had experienced the re- 

erse. 

“ After talking awhile Ibrahim said, ‘Time presses ; | 
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come with me. Do you remember the last words I 
said to. you nearly forty years ago” ‘I remember 
well, said Joannes, ‘ You said you should come back 
to Constantinople, not Ibrahim Tottangi nor Ibrahim 
chibukgi, but Ibrahim my friend, and so God has 
wonderfully fulfilled !’ 

“The vizir took him to his treasury, gave him an 
account book saying, ‘ Here is recorded all that is here 
deposited. I hold an exact copy. You will take this, 
keep an exact account of all my revenues and dis- 
bursements and manage all my neial affairs. You 
are to be my saraff’ (banker). ‘Remember,’ said 
Joannes, ‘that I am only a poor breadseller. Give 
me some humble office, and I will serve you faith- 
fully, but I cannot be your saraff.’ ‘You are a man 
of good sense and an honest man,’ replied Ibrahim, 
‘and you van be my banker just as well as to be a 
breadseller! When you get into any difficulty, come 
directly tome. If you send a third person he will be 
yourenemy. I shall always be your friend.’ 

“Then clapping his hands to call his steward, he 
said to him, *Take my friend here, give him a fur 
robe, a Persian girdle, a saraff’s turban, a horse, 
ostler, chibukgi, all in the uniform of my depart- 
ment, and send him to his home.’ 

‘So they arrayed him, mounted him, and in that 
style of splendor he issued from the grand vizir’s 
gate. 

“Once in the street, he was looked upon with 
searching eyes. Which of the old bankers has the 
good fortune to get the office? Recognized by no 
one, all bowed down to do him honor. Armenians, 
Greeks, Jews, Turks, Franks, all saluted him with the 
respeot due to his master and to his place of dignity 
and power. For, being in constant communication 
with the first officer of the realm, it was often a great 
political as well as financial office. Occasionally one 
would approach the chibukgi and ask, ‘ Who is this 
new saraff?’ ‘Joannes Giras Ekmekgi!’ ‘God is 
great!’ he would reply, and march on.” 

As he reached his home, his son Yorgaki, my nar- 
rator, saw him first and cried out, *‘They haven't 
killed papa! Here he is, mamma, all alive.’’ The 
desolated widow saw him dismount at their humble 
door—the caparisoned horse, the servants, the rich 
array! She fainted at the real or unreal sight and 
fell upon the floor. She soon revived, and all sorrow 
was changed to joy and exultation in which the whole 
neighborhood joined. But what was he to do with 
horse and servants in his small and humble home? 
He sent them away for the night, and the following 
day he could have any establishment in the Greek 
quarter. 

Pleasing as a story of remarkable friendship be- 
tween a Moslem and a Christian youth, carried 
through a long life, it illustrates well the changes, 
possible and frequent, in life under the old regime. 
In the morning this man went out from his obscure 
home a poor breadseller. Towards noon he went, as 
he supposed, to be bowstrung and flung into the Bos- 
phorus. At night he returned to his home the first 
Christian citizen in the empire. 

‘“‘What was his after history?’ we asked, charmed 
with the story. Our aged friend replied, “ My father 
was a good and just man. He was content with his 
regular gains, which were a certain per cent. or com- 
mission on all his transactions. He remained saraff 
to a good old age. His friend died, and he retired, 
rich and honored. 

**When he felt that his end could not be far off, he 
called his sons, me and my elder brother Joannes, and 
said to us, ‘I am now old and feeble. I shall not live 
long. I want to give you my last blessing and counsel, 
while I have strength to doit. I have only one thing 
to say, but it has a great weight of meaning. Never 
give nor take a bribe; and God will bless you, and the 
Holy Virgin will watch over you, and you will die in 
peace in your own homes, as I do in mine. My con- 
temporaries have lived by another rule, and they 
generally died by the bowstring.’”’ 

** Did you both follow this rule?” we asked. 

“*T have always followed it; but my brother Joan- 
nes forgot the wise counsel of hisfather. He fell into 
the ways of others. He took large gifts, became very 
rich, but was beheaded, as his tombstone indicates by 
a sculptured head and knife, and his property was 
mostly confiscated.”’ 

*“ But did the government compel you to put that 
sign of capital punishment on the tombstone?”’ 

**Oh no,” besaid, laughing. ‘‘ We esteem it rather a 
sign of honor. You must be sombody to have your 
head cut off!” 


TOPP ON THE EASTERN QUESTION.| 


By 8. L. STILsoN. 


says he doesn’t take much interest in the 
Eastern question. I don’t neither. Father most 
always gener’ly agrees with me. I don’t, ‘cause I 
missed on it yesterday and had to stay after school. 
Teacher asked me which way was East and I pointed 
with my right hand—that’s the way she had told us— 


and come to find that wasn’t my right hand, it was | 


my left. It’s awful hard to tell, the first time; I always 
get it the second time, though. Then she asked me to 
name the Eastern water boundraries, and I said, 

‘‘ About three-fourths water and one-fourth land.”’ 

That was wrong, so then I said, 

‘*Round like a bawler orange ;’’ but that was wrong, 
too, so I had to stay. I didn’t see how it ceuld be 
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wrong ‘cause it was the second answer in the lesson, 
and I had studied it awful hard. 

But now I know both the answers to the Eastern 
question. The first is D’rection which the sun rises; 
and the other is Ewropasionafrica. Father told 
Uncle ’Riel that he doesn’t understand the Eastern 
question; but /do. Maybe it wasn’t in the jography 
that he had when he was a little boy. 

But this evening Stanton laughed at me when I told 


him so, and said the Eastern question ain't that at all, 


it’s something about turkeys-fighting with soldiers; 
and allthe people in the country have to raise cern 
and send them so they can fight; ’relse he said it was 
a great many soldiers fighting about one turkey. It 
must be a big turkey. Perhaps they want it for 
Thanksgiving. And we always have turkey Thanks- 
giving, so does Gumler’s folks. 

But I should think the policemen would ‘rest them 
and put them 1m jail for fighting. Gumler was fight- 
ing with me once. I—I punched him a little. It 
wasn’t my fault so much as it washis. But mother 
said it was very wicked to fight ; and father he—he— 
*tended to me and shut me in the house and didn’t let 
me play with Gumler for a week. Once I seen two 
men fightin’ on our street, and two policemen took 
them away and put ‘em in jail. ['m going to ask 
father or Uncle Riel if people ain’t put in jail if they 
fight about turkeys. 

- « « « TD’ve asked Uncle ’Riel and I’ve seen the 
pictures. It is a war he says: that means a big fight. 
There are a great many scidier men called Russians, 
and they are fighting ever so many men from Turkey, 
and that’s the name of a big place, hesays. I asked 
him if policemen wouldn’t catch them and put ‘em in 
jail. He said, No; of course not. I asked him why, 
and he said, Cause there was so many. I don’t un- 
derstand. In the picture they were all mixed up, 
tumbling on each other, falling down dead—lots and 
lots of’em. Aunt Jane said mos’ all the little poys 
and girls, like me and Annie, haven't any father any 
more, ‘cause their father’s killed. I asked Uncle 
’Riel if those that killed them wouldn't be hung, and 
he said, No; of course not. I asked him why. He 
said, "Cause there was so many. That’s what I don't 
understand at all. [f one person kills somebudy, it 
is wicked and he has to be hung; but if a great many 
kill lots of people it ain’t wicked, and they ain’t pun- 
ished at all, but they march with drums and shiny 
clothes and banners and music. And I like to see 
soldiers marching. I don’t understand it. If that’s 
the Eastern question, it ain’t so easy as what I 
thought it was; the harder [ study into it the more [ 
don’t understand it. 

Uncle Uriel says that that’s the way with grown up 
folks’ lessons. He says long as I'm a little boy my 
questions in school have the answers printed in the 
book and I'll know when they are right; but when 
I’m a man the answers won't be in a book, and the 
more I study them the harder they will grow. And 
he says there isn’t any book that has the answer tuo 
the Eastern question. 


‘““‘WuHaT a pretty dolly, Alice; let us both sit down 
and play. Did your auntie make her for you? No? 
God made her, did you say?’ ‘ Yes, he did; she’s 
my own baby!’’—quite erect with flashing eyes, 
while her breath comes fast with anger—*' who made 
you?’ the child replies. 


Pujyles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 


AN ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A farmer bought oxen, sheep and geese to the number of 
100 for which he paid 100 dollars. The price of the oxen being 
10 dollars apiece, the sheep 1 dollar, and the geese 12% cents. 
how many were there of each sort? QUERY. 

A CHARADE. 

We prepared to visit the Sea Shore, and after entering my 
frat T leaned forward that my second might take in a full view, 
We saw a man on the rocks busy with my third which appear- 
ed to be well filled. We found some rare specimens which we 
placed in my whole when we returned. ALEX. 


POETICAL PI. 
* Joeny hetpirngs fo vol: dan houty, 
Ot mose odog angle velea het ters; 
Rof mite liw] cheat heet onso het hurtt, 
Herte rea on sirbd ni salt eary’s sent.’’ 


H. L. W. 
A WorRD SQUARE. 
A clump. 
Disagreeable. 
To flap. 
A symbol. VFNA, 


A CONUNDRUM. 
Why is a person who has just climbed a long and steep hill 
like a perfect cart-wheel? SELECTED, 
A WORD PUZZLE. 
What poet’s name contains the following words? 


Flow. Fell. Well. 
Glow. Low. Gown, 
Flew. Wolf. Gone. 
Long. Fen. Won. 
AGNES. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 2%. 

A Metagram.—Health, wealth, stealth, sea', teal, late, hate, sxit 
Dilapidatea 

‘A Word Puasie.—Pove, hoe. A pronoun (he). 

4 Word Square.— ANT 

BR 

BO 


~ 


{ 
2 
4 
rt 
& 
~ 
4 
: 
| 
a 
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Farm and Garden. 


NOTES ON THE SHOWS. 
By Hoyt COLEMAN. 


WE like the old fashioned name of 
*Cattle-show.”’ A true ‘“fair,’’ mm the 
English sense of the word, is a place 
where things are bought and sold, but 
our American fairs are only ‘ shows.’’ 
As next to land the business of the 
farmer depends upon cattle, it is mght 
to put cattle in the forefront of the fair 
and call it a cattle-show. One of the 
best examples of the old fashioned New 
England show is that held at Middlefield, 
Mass., where, as the ‘“‘ N. E. Homestead”’ 
says, ** Practical farming holds the just 
place and the fast horse with his black- 
leg driver are given seats a good way in 
the rear.’”’ Grade cattle seem to be a 
specialty with this show, very few thor- 
oughbreds being exhibited. Apples crop 
out in unexpected number of varieties; 
Abbot, of Chester, had 43 kinds, Thomp- 
son, of Middlefield, 40 kinds, and Hol- 
comb, of Chester, claimed 160. Thomp- 
son had also 22 kinds of potatoes. There 
was a 144 lb. Squash that sat solidly 
among his lesser brethren. A stone- 
boat-<irawing match proved an attract- 
ive feature. | 

—At Amherst the cattle display was 
not great, but the fruit show was large. 
Page, of Prescott, had a large basket 
coutaining 95 varieties of fruits, nuts 
and berries. Eastman, of South Had- 
ley, had a new apple grown from a 
Baldwin scion grafted’on a Roxbury 
Russet stock, having the keeping quality 
of the latter and a better flavor than 
either of the parent apples. Warner, 
of Sunderland, had 168 varieties of 


vegetables. The show of flowers was 
magnificent. President Clark had a col- 


lection of Japanese manufactures and 
photographs, and gave a talk about 
Japanese life. A naturally rich soil 
aided by a careful saving of every kind 
of fertilizer enables them to raise 40 
bushels of wheat aud 60 of rice from 
one acre in one year. They have no 
holidays, use no cattle or horses, eat no 
meat except chickens, and work eight 
hours per day. Having no knowledge 
of the science of farming they yet prac- 
tice it successfully. Dr. Cressy had a 
novel collection of articles found in the 
stomachs of cattle, horses and calves, 
Among them was a pair of ladies’ rub- 
bers. No. 6, from the stomach of a cow, 
probably the“ terrible cow” from whom 
a young woman once wished to flee. A 
hair ball, three inches in diameter, from 
a five-wecks old calf; a piece of bone 
5\y inches long; a weli-chewed cent; a 
large piece of crockery; specimens of 
dung-bails or manure hardened by 
phosphate of lime, and numerous hair- 
balls were amoug the curiosities. 

—The Hampden County Fair seems to 
have been less successful than many 
others. The Homestead” says about 
100 people gathered to look at 300 head 
of caitle. There was good weather, there 
was good stock including [Evangelist 
Moody’s six Shropshiredown sheep and 
Jersey heifer—but so it was. After read- 
ing the more than three column report 
of interesting exhibits we feel inclined 
to echo the wonder of the **‘ Homestead.”’ 
Perhaps Hampden County has not got 
over the centennial satiety. Oddly class- 
ed among poultry were two young foxes. 
Fox and geese go together very often, 
but not in public. Mica and emery are 
now among the staple products of 
Western Massachusetts and the two mib- 
ing companies displayed the various 
sorts of emery, crude and washed kaolin, 
quartz, feldsparand mica. Of the latter 
they have large demands for export to 
France, Germany and China, it being 
used in the latter country for porcelain 
painting. It isaiso the only material yet 
discovered for the diaphragm of the 
telephone. Although but a county show 
this one boasted of a display of Kansas 
products from the line of the A. T. & 8, 
F. R. R. embracing 36 kinds of seed, 19 
of grasses, 6 of wheat, 4 of oats and 2 
each of rye and millet. These have been 
exhibited at various other fairs. There 
was also a baby show in which there 
were only seven entries, it being a late 
started idea. The committee was late 
also, necessitating a temporary retire- 
ment on the part of two of the contest- 


ants whereby they were nearly over- 
looked. 

~—At the Bdlohertown the great 
attraction was the trained oxen of Darius 
Morgan. They are five years old and 
weigh 3800, can be driven with or without 
a yoke, at command will lie down, sit 
up, walk on their knees, pass around 
each other, &c. They were also, one at 
a time, placed on a bench 6 feet long 42-3 
feet wide and 23 inches high, on which 
they performed many marvelous feats, 
and then both got on and performed. 
Cattle were the first thing at the show 
and horses the second. A solitary porker 
supported the honors of the swine 
department. He was a four months old 
Poland China boar weighing 127 lbs. and 
had been fed exclusively on vegetables 
and rye shoots, gaining 60 lbs. in one 
month. 


—Skipping from Massachusetts to Ohio 
we are told by the “ Farmer” of a cer- 
tain fair (place not given) which had a 
string of rat tails suspended in the grain 
and seed department. A premium of 
$10 was offered for the highest number 
and another of $5 for the next highest; 
rats to be caught by the exhibitors and 
sworn statements made thereto. Old 
farmers said this was one of the most 
sensible premiums ever offered. One 
said rats had eaten $50 worth of grain 
for him the last year and he believed the 
average would be $25 to each farm. In 
a rat hunt last year thirty men with dogs 
killed 30,000 rats, each perhaps represent- 
ing one bushei of corn. But the pre- 
miums were too low. The same society 
offered $350 for horse trotting. But 
horse trots draw and rat tails dont. 
Would it be a good thing to let farmers 
sons who haven't fast horses compete 
for generous rat tail premiums ? 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor, 25th Street, 


has just received and Is « om. for sale, at prices 
never befure equaled in the ci 


100 rolis Velvet Carpet, from * = per yd. 


500 Tapestry, 
‘ pes . ‘ ‘ 
100 “ Three Bly, 
400 ** Ingrain, 
50 “ Royal Hemp, 
40 List 30 
500 “ Oil Cloth, 
And an endless variety of 


RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC,, ETC., 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 


Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room: and Kitchen Furniture. 


[2 At prices which defy competition. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

Bureaus, 
“  Washstands, 


“  Wardr 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 

oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 


Country oraers 


w mptly attended to. 
All goods packed an 


shipped free ef churge. 


2 ACTS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN, No. 64 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


AND 


E 
of KANSAS PACIFIC. HOMES TEAD,’ 
address Land Commissioner, HK. P. R’y, 
Salina, Kaneas. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


As aremedia! agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladoer,in Neura! ju, 
Gouty, Rheuwatic and Paralytic affections, and 1p 
the eculiar Maladies or omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the world. In Stomach disurders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh speci 

They are put up in of one dozen half gallon 
bottles at $5 per case,in advance. Springs Pam- 
phniet sent to any address. 

Both Water and pamphlets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. & and 9 College Piace 
and Caswell, Hagard & Co. ag a? 5th Avenue ‘ona 
24th St., New York rity, Dr. R. M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St.. Brookl and sonn Wyeth & Bro., 
No. M412 Walnut "Philadephia, Pa. 

—— Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPHLINGS, Va 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, disa- 
solve salt im ordinary This 
solution porsesses all the hea 
qualities and tonic virtues of 
water. while it is ee from the o nic 
impurities of the ror. rug- 
wists generally. A. J. Di TM 

Broadway aud St.. N.Y. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORE. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OLL-CLOTHS, RUGS, 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD 8ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8T. 


13/3 /914. 


P 


MONS HSN'TS 'NIVE 2°43 
‘yoordiayem 


pue Serpe] ‘suey, 
yey} NOA puyurer [ITM 4] 


HNOV 


IInd 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Printe Cards, Envelonves, &c., 
equal to — 4 press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare hour amusewent 
for old or young. Or ft cap be 
ere nd « Stamp for large atalogee to 
KELSEY & CO... Viitrs.. Meriden Conn. 


PRIZE MEDAL OF 
MERIT, CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION 
R ARTIC 
MANUFACTURED 
OF METAL 
We beg to call at- 


tention to (our) new 
peadent Lamp. This 
1 


emp is readiy fi 
from the centre, ts 
no shadow, is picketl- 


plated in the best man- 
ner, perfectly safe, aud 
steady flame. For sale 
by by all dealers. 
MANH RATTAN 
PANY 
ew York 


a light metalic sepl, attached to the string, as in the out. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CUSHI INS, Weathers, Bed. 
aan attresses, 0 grades 
8. k 8, 203 Canali Street. New York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Establi- i in 1887 
Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for Church: . 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- -houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY 
Manufacture a superivur quality Bells. 
CHURCH BELLA, 


attention given tu 
l)lustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc r the public since 


Mountings. Catalogues Sree. No Agencies 


of sev 
FRANKL iN. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT, 
Double Treadic, inc: one doz. Sawa, 
thirty inimitallo bret sawiny 
and Prepared Wood, to the valuoef 64, 
A new devico for ticitening Saw, Pow- 
er Dvilling attaclment, Wrench, Oil cup 
and borew driver, Speed, #trokes per 
minnte, Gaws l l-Zinch thick. Price, 
complete. cased and Ge’ 


EXGELSIO! 


re or at Express offic -, 1 Do 

SMALL STEAM. ENGINES, 
with copper Boller, to drive Lathes, 

Scroll : aws, etc. loo Work Designs 
Freo on rece!pt of atom 
GLORGH PaRR, 
BUIPFAL 
Baw only, Without Attachments, 89 00 4 


and 


Free. 


The Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Conre 


A GREAT OFFER 1) We will during 
esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, oew and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS?’ atlower priees for cash or lastall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SOUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOILIR ) are 
the REST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1<3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Siops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Miniaters,Churches,etc, Sheet masic at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥-+ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: * Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little inatru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis,and the artistic effects cap- 
_ of being produced by the player ure singularly 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect ‘is produced with the chime o/ 
bells. — Christian Union. 


The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known omens = 
very best. e are enabled to speak o 
instruments with confidence, from pereoual 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from persoval know!ledve, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Heater Mig. Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers of 


GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “ HEALTH” and “ TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iron, firmly riveted at the seums, ure gas-tight 
Gurable, aha economical, and cuntaining severa 
times more heating surface thap any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundance of mildly warmed air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet and references. 
Bstimates mave on application. Steam Heat 
ey us of every variety. 


+e. E. GOLD, Pres. Ww. WARNER, Tr 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


VE YOUR MONEY. 
Wewill se Printea Pattern Geods. 
paid to any P. 


8. On y of 50 
OCottoao fur a perfect 

Shirt. printed with guiding | for « 

one of three sizes and two styles. We guaratee —y4 


GIRLS We Newton, dass. 


> 
A Soiid Goid Charm, size 
Of thie rilustration, with the Lord’s 
a judy’s neck-charm or gentieman's 
2044 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 
sent free, by mail, on application. 
‘Guy = 
| 
— — 
FBX, Fiouring Machinery. 
—— —y = 
Catalogue 
|) 
- 
~ 
ur- 
p ic 
R in 
K nt 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. P. T. Barnum gives to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington the skins and skele- 
tons of rare animals which die in his collec- 
tion, and pays the expense of mounting them. 

—The sculptor Story has received the com- 
mission from the Alumni of Tufts College, 
Massachusetts, ‘for the proposed bust of the 
late Rev. Dr. Hosea Ballou, the first president 
of the college. 

—President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 

has been invited to become one of the 
trustees of Wellesley College, Mass., and Prof. 
A. L. Perry is to lecture before the latter in- 
stitution this week. 

—Governor Van Zandt has appointed Mrs. 
Susan B. L. Martin and Mrs. Louisa G. Lippitt, 
of Providence, to fill vacancies on the Ladies’ 
Board of Visitors to the penal and correction- 
al institutions of Rhode Island. 

—The betrothal, at Rome, of Miss Antoinette 
Polk and General Baron de Charetet, late 
commander of the Pontifical Zouaves is an- 
nounced. Miss Polk isa descendant of William 
Penn and of General Anthony Wayne, and a 
relative of the late President Polk. 

~The Rev. Dr. Dale delivered an address 
on British politics in New Haven lately, in the 
course of which he said that if there should 
be any attempt by Lord Beaconsfield to main- 
tain the integrity of the Turkish Empire, or 
spend British blood or gold in that interest, 
the conservative party of England would 
receive its deathblow. Dr. Dale has taken a 
very active part in English politics. It is said 
that, if he wishes, he could obtain an election 
to Parliamen from Birmingham, asa colleague 
of John Bright. 

—Lord Dunraven has employed the Indians 
of Maccan, Nova Scotia, to build camps for 
himself and the Marquis of Lorne to use next 
season. 

—A movement is on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Teresa Titiens by 
subscriptions from the English people. 

—Sir Edward Thornton's father was Secre- 
tary of the British Legation at Washington 
seventy-five years ago. 

—William Everett, of Boston, has a curious 
reason for opposing the teaching of Greek to 
girls. He maintains that the Greek literature 
is esse.utially masculine, since the influence 
of women in Greek civilization was very 
small, while the Latin literature, even at the 
most corrupt periods, was purer and higher, 
since women at Rome held a position of honor 
and consideration. 

—Gen. Grant lately visited at Paris the 
works where the statue of Liberty for New 
Ycrk harbor is being cast. Mr. Bartholdi, the 
sculptor, presented him with a miniature 
model of the statue. 

—Ex-Secretary Hamilton Fish has sent to the 
Boston “Transcript” a letter in response to 
the request of Edward L. Pierce that he would 
name the treaties which Senator Sumner had 
deluyed report of to the Senate. After speci- 
fying the treaties, nine in number, Mr. Fish 
says: 

“Sumner’s appointment as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations expired on 
the 4th of March 1871. His successor was 
appointed on or about March 10, 1871. Be it 
observed that one of these nine treaties had 
been referred to the committee nearly fifteen 
months before the expiration of Sumner’s 
service as its chairman, and that eight of 
them were acted upon and approved within 
three weeks after the appointment of his 
successor. 

—M. Grevy has refused, despite all per- 
suasions, to put himself forward asa candidate 
for the French Presidency. 


—M. Guyot-Montpayroux, editor of the 
“Oourrier de France,’ has become insane in 
consequence of political excitememt 

—Gen. Skobeleff went into the battle of 
Plevna with white kid gloves. 

—Rev. Heman M. Blodget, of Princeton, N. J. 
died in Pawtucket, R. I. aged eighty-three 
years. 

—Lieutenant Albert G. Squires, of the First 
Infantry, aged eighteen, is the youngest of- 
ficer in the army. 

~Three Japanese were killed and several 
persons wounded in Japan’s first railway ac- 
cident, Oct. 6. 

—Rev. George A. Paddock, Jr., for nine years 
engaged in the work of the ministry in the 
Congregational churches in Illinois and in 
Missouri, died at Lebanon, Mo., Oct. 17. 


SMITH BROTHERS’ BORAX, 


Warranted Pertectly Pure. 
In one pound packages, 25c.;: half lb. packages, l5e, 
Sold by Gr cers and Druggists. Sole Agents, 
WM, T. COLEMAN & CO., 
San Francisco and New York. 


RGE MIXED CARDS, with 

in case (3. 25 styles Acqua ntance Cards, 0c. 

‘te outfit 0c. Dewd & Bristo!,Conn. 

$66 a week in own town. Terms and cute 
fit free. 


HALLettT & Oo., Portland 
25 Cards no 2 alike. name, 
d. Guo. it. & Co., Nassau, N 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Tower of Percemont. 
By GRORGE SAND. (No 4 of “Collection of 
Foreign Authors.” Paper cvvers, cents 
cloth, 75 centa, 


Lotos-Flowers, g2'hered in Sun and 
Shadow. By Mrs. CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. 1 
vol., 2mo0. Cloth, $1.60. 


The Physiology of Mind. By 
HENRY MAUDSL#Y, lvol.,2mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The Book of Job, With Notes, 
Critical, Expianatory, and Practical. Designed 
for Pastors and Pevple. By Rev. Henry 
CowLes, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The Physiological fEsthet- 
By GRANT ALLEN, B.A. 1 vol., 2mo. 
$1.50. 


Live Questions in Psychol-|' 
oay and Metaphysics. By Prof D. Wil- 
SON. Paper covers, Ticte. 


Spirite: A Factasy. From the French 
oF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Paper Covers, S0cts; 
Cloth, Tcts. 


Light: s A Series of Simple, Entertain- 
ing, and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phe- 
nomena of Light. By ALFRED M. MAYER and 
CHARLES BARNARD. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


The Church of the Apostles. 
Rev. WM. INGRAHAM KIP. i2mo. 


American Addresses H with a 
Lecture on the Stady of Biology. By THOMAS 
H. HUXLEY. 12mo, $1.25. 


Hospitals: Their History, Organiza- 
tion, and Construction. By W. GILt WYLIE. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A Novel. 


Cerard’s Marriage. 
By ANDRE THEURIET. (torming the second 
volume of * A Collection of Foreigo Authors.”’) 
Paper covers, cts.; cloth. Técts. 


Peters’s Ceneral History of 
Connecticut, from its First Settlement to the 
Latest Period of Amity with Great Britain: 
London, 1781. lvol..12m>, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
@tc., spiritually considered. By Wa. B. 
PENTER, LL. D. Imo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Samuel! Brohl and Com 
A Novei. (Forming Vol. I. of A Coilection of 
Foriegn Authors.” 1 vol. Paper covers, @ 


cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Garth, A Novel. By Julan Haw- 


THORNE, author of “ Bressant,” etc. Paper 
covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.6. 


The Art of Electro-Metallur- 
gy, tncluding All Known Processes of Electru- 
Deposition. By G, Gors, LL.D. mo. Illus 
trated. $2.50. 


The Elements of Machine- 
Desigo : An lotroductivun to the Principles 
which determine the arrangement and Propor- 
tions of the parts of Machines, and a C »ljection 
of Rules for Machine-design. By W. Caw- 
THORNE UNWLN. ! vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Northern and Asiatic 
Defeuces of Turkey: with an Account of 
the Military Forces, and the Armament of the 
Belligerents, in the Present Eastern War. 
With Two Colored Maps. 50 cents. 


New Lands within the Arctic 
Circle. Narrative of the Discoveries of the 
Austrian Ship Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. By JULIUS 
PAYER. Containing 100 lilustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


After Many Days. A Novel. By 


CHRISTIAN REID. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Two Women. A Poem. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 1 vol., I?mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Gatherings from an Artist's 
Portfolic. By JAMES E. FREEMAN. i6mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


Important to Parents and Teachers, 
Bell’s Patent Transparent Teaching Cards. 


THET 'NG CARD OR MAGIC SPELLER 
is the first o Kducati nal series, which ensvies 
the child tos and read at ry ht and consists of 
twenty-six cards. Un the top of each card is printed 
in large type u« letter, the initial of a —y- word 
which appears at the b ttom of this cara in bold 
characters. This is ail it seems to be; bat on 
holeiwg the card up to the light there is pleinly 
visible the object for which the wurd 
Thus parents and teachers may possess > — 
best and simplest method for teach- 


ing an tnfant to it. FPoritn the child’s at- 
tention is first called to. om D, 
next to the d D stamis for 


wor 
ane r. one, what does 
or?” Nerep up 
tbe gaze, 
to hight hen the child wonderingly and 
delig exclaims, D «ar 
Thus amusement, the first attraction to the mind 
of the cniid. becomes medium of te instruc- 
ck — the en- 
tire alphabet. For ali Boo 
Toy 4 


t- e 
inveotor. EO E 
Agents Wanted. 1738 


Send in $10 and 


wae. Ny. 
Toe. with “with Secombe N.Y. 
40 Extra ane od ca th name, 10 ote. 


> Before Purchasing Paintsor Roofing, sens for Reduced Price List of 


We 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


e sive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, PA 
ROS P ROOFING, STEAM PIPE ond BOILER OV EICIN 
Aci a and Continua Cements, th 
READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED wy NY ONE. 


These erticles sre Po gnteart in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes. and are in 
use by thousands of the Merchants, Builders, and Rail Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal nducements to General M. rcha..ts. Dealers, and Large ¢ 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ;LLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


Alte for sale by an a HIA BRANCH, 406 Arch 8t.; DowN1Ie. TRAINER & Co.. Boston; M. M. 
Buck & Co., St. Louis "A PARK RKER & Co., New Orieans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves Migs, 


&¢., from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N, Y. 


IT PAYS, BECA 


EL »—He jmporte direct from Europe al! his Hair Materia 
OND. — He bas Lng exorbitant rents to pay inthe tushi- + up-town streets, but remains in 
his an uarters where he has been established tor 15 4 EARS. 
bas no dressed and expensive clerks tv pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent ce thec at of the goo 
F KTH.—He the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfucti 
ee 48 the Cheapest and Most. Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement: Goods 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


JOHN E. DEWITT, Fresident. 
ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illus- 
trated by a Whele Lite Policy issued at age 30, and discontinued alter three or 
more full asnueal premiums shall have been paid in cash. 


Additional he| Amount Due Death 
Premiums paid before lapse. Time wnder the if occurs on Last Day of | 
paid bef pse. Extension. 
| Premiums & Interest! 
Age | Amount) } Insurance 
Age when to be deducted 
No. | Amount, stopped Years., Day. at 0. ‘Due Heirs.| ver the 
death Polier. No. Amount. Premiums 
33 2 212 36 $10.00 3 $759.57 #9.240.13 559. 13 
; 90s 3 170 37 10,000 4 1,041.18 8.958. 
5 1,145 35 4 133 29 10,000 5 9.18 8,660.82 7,525.82 
8 1,352 36 5 99 4 10,000 6 1, 8,344.95 6,982.95 
7 1,589 6 67 43 10.000 7 1,990. 8,009.95 #20.95 
8 1416 T 26 45 10,000 8 340.74 7,659.26 43.26 
io | | | S| Hoe | | 
4 
ll 2,497 10,000 10 3,206.85 6,704.15 4.27.15 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply te Director’s Office, or to any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 
PORTLAND, Me..........- B. G. BEAN, Manager. 


i563 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Watches. Watches. Watches. 


THE LECTRO GOLD co.. 
No. 117 N. Y¥., are now offering 
their handsome Electro Gold ievm-windtne Watch- 
es at Fifteen Della:s each. These Watches have 
all the latest improvements. uring no key 
either for winding or setting the ds. We are 
manufacturing a Key w winding Watch, bunting 
case, geuts’ aud ladies’ sizes, at Twelve Dollars | for mitigating Cough, fact'itating and lessening 
Watches have the very best ancher | expectwration, Cbronie Bronchitis. and aillaying 
movements. and are warran accurate and reli-/| tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
able. They are equal in all respects in Uura-/| keeping the threat moist while speaking or 
bility and Correct priced | singing. Prepared «nly by 


Watches. The Cases are el Compo- 

sitivun and Silver. with a = of Guid utside H. A, CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
ana tes Ps our pew which 57 Fourth Avenue. * 

sures the a weer rom o 10 yeurs, an . : 2 
have the same ap ce us the finest Xolid Gold (Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORE 
Watches at one. third ithe cost. They are puckea | For sale by Pharmacists, and _ sent by mail on receipt 
ip a handsome Morvecou Case, and sent to any part of the price, 25 Cents. 


of the country, C. O. D., witn orivilese of examin- 
befvre taking. Address F.C. WILLER & CO., 
Box 3i%, LANGELL’S ASTHMA AND 
CATARRS REMEDY 


lt Fulton Street, New York. _ P.O. 
ing roots 
discovered care 


each. These 


50 imported embossed ‘fanc 
IR D s, letures for or 50 large | 


tto for ic. J d 
EETLE § all sorts. For “decorating. 
Ilcoman:a. 


ucs, &c. J. Hillyer, 00 8’way. N.Y. 
Mark Twain’s Patent Scrap Book. 


to $5 each, inciud- 
ng stage. 
here your 6 Curious Old Books at your price 
Bookselier does Magnificent Books at our price. 
aot ep them, 42 Bo ks at any 
small send for Descrip- Catalogue of LEGGAT Baoa. 


tive Circular. Beekman &t.. opp. Poet New York. 
SLOTB, WOODMAN 
119 & i21 Mi AGIC ND STEREUP- 
William s8t., N.Y 
& T. &C”., 31 Broa 
aad Fr 


First-Class Printers Materials. of Celebrities, Pt 


Convex Photegra 
Kwarded first premium at Vienna Phil adelphia 


= 


loeas 


no two alike, with n 


| 
110 and WELT. “New York | paid. 


. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. 


INTS, 
Pack- 
; 
Warranted to relieve any case of Asthme 
stantly, eo the patient can lle dows te seep 
By mall, per box. address, 
Or Apple breek, Bold by all Druggieum. 
THE MULTIFORM 
ds, ame, 
>, 
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Git and Wisdom. 


PrREsIDENT Hayes's GALLANTRY.—The 
President’s gallantry led him to say to 
the St. Louis lawyeress, when she said 
she would have liked to administer the 
oath at his inauguration, ‘‘ My dear Miss 
Cozzens, in that case I should have 
kissed something besides the book.’ 
Next morning Mrs. Hayes was surprised, 
on looking from the window, to see 
twehty-seven tramps crawl out of the 
straw: back of the Executive barn and 
shake themselves. Then they came to 
the door and asked what she was going 
to do about it. They were divorce law- 
yers.—{ Exchange. 


Wuy is Hymen represented with a 
torch ?—To throw a light on those little 
imperfections to which Love is blind. 


He was up to see his girl on Sunday 
night. Heisa nice young man, careful 
in his ways, and with his best eye wide 
open to the mainchance. In the course 
of the conversation he observed cheer- 
fully—‘** Times are looking better, Ame- 
lia. I was reading in the paper last 
night that stocks are firmer, and crops 
were never more abundant. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if the old prosperity came 
back to us this Winter.’’ ‘‘I hope so,” 
said she dreamily, ‘“‘for I’m getting 
about tired of crunching on rock 
candy.” The young man squirmed.— 
[Danbury News. 


A PHILADELPHIA judge decides thata 
railroad company is pot responsible for 
baggage further than to check it, pound 
it to pieces, and preserve an ordinary 
watch over the trunk handles. 


Tue Motto for the week on a little 
girl’s Sunday-school card was, “‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’’ There were goose- 
berries in the garden, but she was for- 
bidden to pluck them. Pluck them she 
did. “Why didn’t you,” asked her 
mother, ‘“‘when you were tempted to 
touch them, say, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’?”’ 

“IT did,” she said, earnestly ‘“‘and he 
got behind me and pushed me into the 
bush.”’ 


Oratorio Society of N.Y. 


FIFTH SEASON. 


The Society will perform on 
THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 15th, 1877. 
AT S8TEINWAY HALL, 
Handel’s Oratorio, 


“JUDAS MACCABEUS.” 


A. E. STODDARD, BARITONE. 


AND 
Dr. Damrosch’s Grand Orchestra. 
Conductor, Dr. L. DAMROSCH. 
Admission, #1: reserved seats. 30 cents extra. 


Tickets fur saie at Steinway Hall; Schirmer’s, 701 
Broadway ; 
1ll Broadway. 


berth’s, 23 Union Square, and at 


nium AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*’ 


Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES, 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


UNITED STATES CORSET 


f New York 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 
America for Lieguntly I’re- 
tioned lorm, ui 

atural Full. ( Buss,t: i- 

suring ps rt and Heese in 
use, and giving a Gruecrcful, 
Stylish, and Fauitiexss Figure 
to the Wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure, 60 cents 


a Charm, 75 cts. for Beauty,$i for 44, 
$1.25 for Fifth Avenue, or cents for 
ren’s WovrnWais', and we will send them po. 
paid. Address P. O. Box 4928 N. York. 


BOYS 294 MEN, LOOK ! 


FAVO 
Self-Ink’g Prese$6 
Presses @3 to @150. Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., Mustra - 
ted and worth 1. 
AM & CO. 
Boston, 


Fall Noveities 
English ant French 


DRESS GOODS. 


SILK BROCADES. 
ARMURE and SILK MATELASSE, 
DAMASS#E, 
EMBOSSED VELV 

LYONS DRESS AND CLOAKING VELVETS, 
BLACK and PLAIN COLORED SILKES8, 
and CHENILLE CAMELS’ HAIRS, 
“SILK and WOOL BOURRETTES, 
MATELASSE SUITINGS, 
SCOTCH PLAID WOUL S8UITINGS, 
CASHMERES, MERINOES, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


LADIES, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Furnishing Department. 


FRENCH EMB’D UNDERWEAR, 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN 
MISSES’ SUITS AND SACQUES, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Lace, Guipure and Nottingham 


CURTAINS, 


CORNICES, 
Gold-Bordered and Holland Shades, 


éc., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND St..near Bewery. N.Y. 


Great announcement to Ladies and buyers of 
Dry Goods. Special purchases this week frum the 
importers, which will enable us to offer a much 
finer class of goods at a lower price than any other 
house in the city. List of special bargains this 
week: 


SILKS, 

200 pieces Black Dress Silk, $1.25 and $1.50. This 
lot of silks are worth 75c. per yard more. 

100 pleces Biack do., Cashmere finish, 
heavy, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard. 

The same silks sell elsewhere for $2.90 and $3.00 
per yard. 

530 pieces Colored Silks in evening shades, very 
fine quality, $1.25, $1.50. and $1.75. Recently sold 
for 65c. per yard more. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINSIIN 
DRESS GUODS. 

200 pieces fine French Cashmere, S0c., 75c. and 
$1.00. Recently sold for 35c. and 45c. per yard 
more. 
1,000 pieces beautiful Dress Goods, 20c., 25c., and 
sic. Well worth lic. per yard more, 
300 pieces French Maurettas in new designs and 
colorings, 50c., T5c., and $1.00, up to $4.50 per yard. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN BLACK 
GooDs. 
900 pieces fine Black Cashmere, 40 in. wide, 37c. 
and Sic. Sold recently for 56c. and 75c. per yard. 
500 pieces best Black Cashmere, 75c., $1.00, $1.25. 
Solid elsewhere recently for 25c. per yard more. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 

5,000 Remnants of all-wool Cassimere, purchased 
direct from the manufactory and varying from 2 
to 7 yards at Jic., 0c.,and T5c. These cloths sell 
from the piece fcr 40. ana SOc. per yard more. 
2,000 Remnants of Beaver and Mata)llasse Cloths 
varying from | to 4 yards and 1% yard in width, at 
$2.00, $3.50 and $4.00. Same goods sell from the 
piece at $1.00 per yard more. 


extra 


N. B.—Catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 


WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street. near Bowery, New York. 


J, B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 
IRON WORKS, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


'Black and Colored Silks.| 


These departments have been largely replen- 
ished with BARGAINS 


FROM AUCTION. 
BLACK SILKS 


at $1, $1.12, $1.26, $1.50. 


Bold everywhere until recently at one-third more 
than these prices. 

We offer no Biack Silks Dut those which we can 
guarantee to wear wel! and retain their finish to 
the lart. 


OUR COLORED SILKS 


Embrace all the NEW SHADES, and are lower 
than goods of equal value have been offered at in 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, from 70c. up, and ex- 
cellent value at $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 


FANCY SILKS 


IN DAMAS8SA, BROCADE and other sew and 
desirablelessty from $2 up. 


~ Novelties in Dress Goods 


Being opened from every steamer.in BOU RKETTE 
CLOTH, NEIGEUSE CLOTH, DRAP DE OTTO- 
MAN, BULGARIAN S8UITINGS, BEIGE MO- 
SAIQUE, CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTH, and other 
exclusive styles,at much lower prices than for- 
meri 


y. 
Popular Dress Fabrics 


OF THE MOST USEFUL AND HAND*®OME 
MANUFACTURE, in great variety, from i0c. up 
to half a dollar. 


Cashmeres and Merinos, 


ALL COLORS, DOUBLE WIDTH, from We. a 
yard up. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERCLOLHING, 
SENT ON APPL.CATION TO ANY AD- 
DRESS, AND ORDERS FOR EVERY 
KIND OF GOODS CAREFULLY EXE- 
CUTED WITHOUT CHARGE, 

AND GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED AS DI- 

RECTED. 


Lord & Taylor,|ea 


Broadway & 20th Street. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
HAT DEPARTMENT, 


HATS TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
1,500 CASES NEW GOODS. 


EVERY SHAPE IN REAL FELTS, 

at 45 cents. 
FINE FRENCH FELT HATS, 
BRUSH BRIMS-POPULAR SHAPES, 


BLACK SILK VELVETS,. 
T5c.. $1., $1.25, 5, $1.60, $1.75, $2. up. 


DESIRABLE SHADES IN | IN COLORS, 
$1, $1.20, $1.50, up. 


BLACK AND COLORED VELVRATEENS, 
25c., 3e., 45c., We., 65c., up. 


CLOSING OUT 


Colored Silk Velvets 


AT 49 CENTS, 


BLACK SILK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
27 inches wide, $2.75, $3, $3.25. 


THE ONLY HOUSE WITH A COMPLETE AS. 
SURTMENT LN 


Deel $1 to $3.50 per yard. 
Oc., loe., 20c., 25¢., 0e., T5e. 


BLACK OSTRICH TIPS. 
LONG OSTRICH PLUM. cor 
S{LK AND WORSTED FRINGES. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nes. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, @, 64, 65, 6. AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy ) Shirt Pattern Goods, and ans per- 
ect fitting Shirt os haif the usua Printed 
pl ‘the’ Btan nal price. in all stzes 


be all 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 
BIG PAY article 


articles 
A Month paid Agents Agents 
to sellour Lamp Contracts Made 


etc. Send 
hieago, Ul Di. 
one year. "g-Co, Louisa, 


$000 Agen wanted to subscribe for the Agent ’ 
vurpal. = free. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, N.Y, 


New Sermons in Boston, also also 
p Now York and Chicago, 
thorised verbatim reports. from au- 


daction by Rev Cook, 1/576 
clo LAbra x, 

Wanted, TREAT, Publisher, 
ay, N. 


$5 to $20 rer. Co. Portiand 
TEAS. ~The in the world—Importers’ 


yio America— 
continually increasing— Agents wanted every. 


—Trade 
where—best inducements—don't waste time—Send 
= Circular to Robert Wells, Pres't of the Original! 

American Tea Co. , 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287, 


to Agents. Ontft and a 
$2500: of Shoe Gun Jree. For terms ad. 
Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo, 
$1 9 a day at home. mate Outat and 
TRO Augusta, M 


Salary. Salermen wanted to sell or 

1200 GRANT & 

2, 4,6 & & Home &t., Cincinnad, 0, 


IE 


spoon 41q pay 
WIR) 


pe Suypaes iq 
“sing 


TK 


‘A’N “OAV oe UVVZVEA SAO TAVIL 
O1 


Fig. ®. Black Lynx Maff, Satin Lin , Pat 
Far Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete guide to advertioers. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial 
~The | ont reliable work of the kind 


Get o our Estim 
Our business is large. 
sy Prices the lowest. Terms th 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 

Send for our New Reduced Price List. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5443. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


LNAS 


USE 


And Milward’s Helix Nveeacies. 
-(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENBRAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78., WARRANTED. 
MTH 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


REVOLVER FREE, * Seven-shot revolver, 


dress J. BOWN & SON, 136 & 138 Pittsburg. 


139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 


yall de ers. 


yi 


= 
= 
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as A REMARKABLE OFFER. =x 


BARNES’S CENTEN ARY HISTORY: 


One Hundred Years American Independence. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION AND THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We have made a Special Contract with the well-known Publishers, Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., of New York, by 
which we are enabled to make the following most Liberal Offer to New and Old Subscribers to the Christian Union: 


# FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER AND SIX DOLLARS 
we will furnish as premium one copy of Barnzs’s Centenary History, One Hundred Years of American 
Independence, the cost of which alone is Six Dollars. 

This is a complete history for the people in one elegant octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, profusely illus- 
trated on wood and steel by the best artists. The author previously published a “ Brief History,” which is the standard in 
over 20,000 schools. This work is equally adapted to the enjoyment of the children and the parents in every household. 
It produces a thorough and interesting narrative of our country from the Prehistoric Age to the Centennial in a single 
volume, omitting nothing of interest or value to the general reader, and maintaining the highest order of excellence in both 
letter-press and engravings. It contains nothing that will offend the sense of justice and truth in either sect or party. It 


A 


is sold exclusively by authorized agents, and as premium with this paper. 


From the Hon, LUCIUS BROBINSON, Governor of New York State. 
GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the copy of your “ History of the United States,”’ 
which you did me the honor to send tome. It isa very handsome volume. [ts 
illustrations, paper, typography, and binding are very fine, and so far as I have 
been able to examune its contents, I think it cannot fail to be interesting and 
popular. 


From Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 

It is the most complete and condensed review of our national life that has yet 
appeared, It is equally adapted to both youth and maturity. Its style is clear, 
its recorts are well sustained by references, and its presswork and binding are 
most attractive and satisfying. 


Second Extraordinary Offer. 


To a subscriber who will send in his own renewal and four new names with Fifteen Dollars, we will send free a volume 
of this Popular History. It is a work of rare value—handsomely printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 1 volume, 


royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 


Do not forget that any one, whether 
paper for one year by sending us SLX DOLLARS. 


a New or Old Subscriber, may secure this work and the 


To a Subscriber who will send in one new name at the same time with his own renewal and Six Dollars, we will send, 
postage prepaid, Abbott on Acts, (Rev. Lyman ABBOTT). Price $1.50. In sending Subscriptions be careful to state 


the Book you desire. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We solicit your subscription to the CHRISTIAN Union. The charac- 
ter of the paper is so well known we shall, in concise terms, mention only 
some of its salient features. 

It is Evangelical, Independent, Unsectarian and Christian. Its 
editors are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Lyman Abbott, The 
editorial staff includes Charles L. Norton, John Habberton,.author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” and other works, Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and 
W. H. Coleman. 

‘Its contributors embrace men and women eminent in every branch of 
the Christian Church. Among those who have contributed to it during 
the past year, and whose contributions may be expected during the 
next year, may be mentioned the following:—Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Slcsailton: Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, Frank Beard, M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Mrs: Mary E. C. Wyeth, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, Rev. Thos. S. Hastings, D.D., W. T. Sherwin, and others. 

It will continue to publish weekly 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS 
in Plymouth Church, from the verbatim reports of T. J. Ellinwood,—the 
Only reports for which Mr. ‘Beecher will hold himself responsible. 
The wants of Sunday-School and Bible Students will be specially 
consulted. The series of Articles onthe _.. 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
by Rev. Lyman Asport, will be coritinued each week,’and: there will bé 
frequent articles also on Biblical and Sunday School Topics by well- 
known writers. It_will commence sometime in November, Mrs. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S NEW SERI AT,” 


ove of her old-timed New England Stories, which is as full of life and fun 


as it can hold. Its series of articles on “ How to Study the Bible,” “ The 
Russo-Turkish War,” and “ How to Spend the Summer,” have attracted 
general attention and approval. We have already in hand, or promised 
by the writers, the following 
SPECIAL SERIES: 
“Sunday-School Normal Work,” by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the well- 
known “Bishop of Chautauqua;” 
“ Letters from my Library,” by “ Laicus;” 
“Street Laborers of New York,” furnished by themselves, 
from phonographic reports of interviews with them; 
“ Practical Papers on Political Economy,” by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.; 
“ How Shall we Keep Hold of our Young 
People?” by Rev. Ed. Eggleston, D.D. 


The Curistian Union will be emphatically a newspaper, treating 
all current events with a fearless impartiality; in moral and social ques- 
tions progressive, but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indifferent. 
It will endeavor to portray with fairness views from which it dissents and 
movements which it opposes. In all things it will seek to manifest that 
spirit of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward those whom it opposes 
which characterizes Christianity as distinguished from sectarianism. 

Its editorial departments include a Review of the Week, Inquiring 
Friends, News, religious and secular, Reviews of Books and Literary 
Notes, the Sunday-School, the Household, Farm and Garden, Art and 
Science, the Calendar, comprising a summary of news, and Financial. 
Besides these there will be contributed articles on various subjects, Stories 
for the Little Folks, Puzzles, &c. The frequent publication of appro- 
priate music will also be continued. , 

Terms, $3 per year. Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday-Schools, 
Canvassers and Chibs. To new subscribers on trial for four months, $r. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
6 27 Park Place, New York. 


